








PATTHHNS IN GREEK LACE. 
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GRANDMAMA'S PORTRAIT. 
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NEW STYLE WALKEING-DRESS, 
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NEW STYLE CARRIAGE-DRESS, 






































FOULAERD SILK OVER-DRESS. NEW STYLE HAT. 























MADRAS PLAID OVEB-DRESS. NEW STYLE HAT 
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IF MY WISHES WOULD COME TRUE. 


(SONG AVD CHORTS.) 


Words by ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


Music by SEP. WINNER. 
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eae my wishes would come true 
2 If my wishes would come true 
3 If — my wishes would come true 


I would wish thee joy to-day, 
I would have thee near me now 
What would be my heart's desire? 
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© Health and friends to cheer thee too ; ; On 


{ would speak thy prais-es too; As 
May I ask the same of you; Need 








a bright and happy way, 
I gazed up-on thy brow, 
I ven-ture to in - quire? 
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I wouldwish that to thy life All the moments might be sweet, 
I would have thce by my side Cheer-ing with thy gen-tle voice 
If my wishes would come true.... . I would wish thee mine a-lone, 
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MY WISHES WOULD COME TRUE. 
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Free from care and void of strife......... Ples - sings fall-ing at thy feet 
Since thou art a-lone, my pride Mak - ing my sad heart re-joice 
Wish - sa still a wish a - new, Thou would’st take me as thine own..... 
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If my wishes would come true, If my hopes were not in vain ; 
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I would fondly wish that you that you, too Might the joys of life at - tain 
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FICHU OF NET AND LACE. FICHU OF SILK AND FRINGE. 
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A MODERN WATER-NYMPH. 





BY MARY V. 


SPENCER. 





“There are lots of pretty girls about here. 
You’ve come just in time.” 

The speaker was Arthur Mowbray. He and 
his friend, Winthrop Somers, sat smoking, in the 
room of the former, at the Westchamp Hotel, a 
fashionable resort among the picturesque hills 
of Pennsylvania. { 

“You ought to know, as you came a week be- 
fore myself,’’ answered Somers. ‘Are any of 
our set here ?”’ 

“None, except Miss Hutchinson. 
girls of the neighborhood.” 

“The country girls. Bah! Milkmaids, and 
farmers’ daughters, and the like. Blowsy crea- 
tures, with waists like ‘beer-barrels, great red 
hands, and feet as big and heavy as sledge- 
hammers. Thanks! None of them for me.” 

“Hush!” said his friend, speaking in a whis- 
per. ‘*Not so loud. The partitions between 
these hotel rooms are very thin. Miss Hutch- 
inson’s apartment is next to this, and, if I’m not 
mistaken, I saw some of these very girls go in 
there, awhile ago.” 

Somers was a gentleman, with all his insuffer- 
able coxcombry; so he dropped his voice also, 
as he replied. ; 

“Sorry, pon honor, if they’ve heard. Would: 
n't do anything to hurt their feelings, for the 
world. I suppose they have feelings, you know.”’ 

“ Wait till you know some of these girls, before 
you speak so impudently of them,’’ said Mow- 
bray, a little severely. ‘‘There’s Judge Mor- 
ton’s daughter. He was in Congress for many 
years, and she has spent two winters im) Wash- 
ington. She’s as fresh as a pink, and as bright 
as a diamond; rides superbly; rows like a Yale, 
or Harvard stroke oar; dances divinely ; sings—’’ 

“Spare me, spare me,’’ interrupted Somers, 
affecting to stop his ears. ‘‘I know just the sort 
ofthing you mean. Goes blustering about in a 
man’s jacket, apes all a man’s sports, talks in 
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man’s voice, and has a man’s mustache as thick 
as a shoe-brush. A woman has no business with 
physical exercise. It’s the cant of the age. A 
Walnat Street belle is the only woman fit for men 
of our class.’’ 

“You don’t mean what you say,” answered 
Mowbray, half angrily. ‘‘You’re not such an 
absolute fool.”’ 

The next day Somers and Mowbray, returning 
from a walk up the mountain-side, found them- 
selves in the intervale, where a clear, crystal 
stream, here and there starred with water-lilies, 
flowed between wooded banks. Suddenly they 
heard the quick sound of oars, and the next mo-~» 
ment there shot into sight, around a bend in the 
river, a light little toy of a boat. The only occu- 
pant was a young lady, a beautiful girl of nine- 
teen, who sent her fairy skiff skimming along, 
with a grace and ease that made it seem really 
alive. She was in sight only for a minute or two, 
for the creek soon made another bend, and be- 
hind this she disappeared, coming and going, 
like a swallow in its flight. Mowbray, however, 
during that brief space, recognized an acquaint- 
ance, and took off his hat, deferentially, with a 
low bow. The girl answered with a bright smile, 
and a nod, and then was gone; and they heard 
only the swift, recurrent thud of her oars in the 
row-locks, out of sight. 

‘A modern water-nymph, by Jove!” cried 
Somers. ‘ Beats the old Greek ones all hollow. 
Who is she? Some Baltimore girl, I suppose,” 

That,’ said Mowbray, gravely, ‘‘is one of 
the girls of the neighborhood, of whom you made 
fun yesterday, you remember.”’ 

Somers gave a long whistle. ‘‘Oh! Miss Mor- 
ton,’ he cried. ‘If she’s a specimen of your 
country girls, I take back all I said. Are there 
any more like her?” 

«Plenty,’’ replied Mowbray. ‘‘ But this is 
not Judge Morton’s daughter. This is Miss Gracy 
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Crawford. Her father owns a farm in the inter- 
vale. A farmer's daughter, you see !’’ 

Somers gave another long whistle, but said 
nothing farther. 

That night there was a hop at the hotel, and 
Winthrop Somers, in a perfect evening costume, 
with a most exquisite nosegay in his button-hole, 
the very ideal of a Philadelphia beau of the first 
water, was to be seen dancing with Miss Craw- 
ford, not once only, but whenever she would 
give him a chance. 

“It really seems one of those cases,’’ said 
Miss Hutchinson, ‘‘so rare in this selfish nine- 
teenth century, of love at first sight. And I 
congratulate you, my dear,’ she said, turning, 
mischievously, to Miss Crawford, who, just then, 
came up. Miss Hutchinson was a good deal 
older, and had a way of saying what she pleased. 
‘*He is undeniably handsome, besides being a 
millionaire.” 

«‘ Dear me,” demurely replied Miss Crawford, 
“you frighten me. To think that this grand 
Su!tan should condescend to throw his hand- 
kerchief to poor me, whe am only a country 
girl.” 


Miss Hutchinson looked at her sharply. ‘+ So 


you overheard that speech of his,’’ she said. 


«* I hoped you hadn’t, for Winthrop Somers, with 
all his coxcombry, is, at heart, a good fellow.” 

«But think of his having to associate with 
blowsy, red-handed, sledge-hammer footed girls,”’ 
answered Miss Crawford, with a gay laugh, that 
was like the tinkle of silver bells. ‘Nay! hav- 
ing even to dance with them. I wonder if I 
would have crushed his dainty foot if I had hap- 
pened to tread on it in that last waltz.’’ And, 
as if to emphasize the idea, she put out, for one 
instant, the smallest and prettiest slipper ima- 
ginable. 

‘« You are making fun, and I won’t talk to you 
any more,’ replied her companion, with a grave 
affectation of reproof. ‘‘Speaking rationally, I 
don’t know what our cities would do, if they 
were not recruited from the country. Most of 
our prettiest women had mothers or grand- 
mothers born on a farm, and to that they owe 
their health and good looks, for. the two are sub- 
stantially synonymous. Nearly all of our lead- 
ing lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and mer- 
chants, were country lads. Every city gentle- 
man is not like Winthrop Somers. You don’t 
find Mr. Mowbray disparaging the country, do 
you?”’ 

A deep blush rose and rose, and spread and 
spread, over Miss Crawford’s face, till it dyed 
even the tips of her emall, shell-like ears. She 
flirted her fan before her face, nervously; but 
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Miss Hutchinson had noticed the blush, and she 


3 made her own silent comments accordingly. 


Everybody at Westchamp, in a day or two, 
was talking of the conquest Miss Crawford had 
made.. ‘‘ Such a mateh for her,”’ said the envious 
old maids. ‘How she’ll adorn Rittenhouse 
Square,” said a good-hearted dowager, who 
boasted of the “ bluest blood.” I thought Mr. 
Mowbray was smitten there,’’ said a cynical old 
bachelor, “but as he is only a poor lawyer, of 
course he has no chance, and seeing it, with- 
draws.’’ ‘I met Mr. Somers and his friend, 
Mowbray,”’ said another speaker, ‘‘ out walking, 
this morning. Miss Morton was with Mowbray, 
ahead, and the lovers behind: Somers was very 
sweet on Miss Crawford, I assure you.’’ ‘For 
my part,’’ said a romantic miss, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
a word of it; that is, I don’t believe Miss Craw- 
ford will marry for money: Mr. Somers may be 
very sweet on her, as you say, but if some one 
else would speak, whom I have had my eye on, 
I believe she’d take him without a penny.”’ 

Who that some one else was this keen young 
observer did not say. But other people, besides 
Miss Hutchinson, had their suspicions. We, who 
are in the secrets of all parties, will not attempt 
to conceal that Mowbray was also in love with 
Miss Crawford. He had stood aloof, however, 
ever since the night of the dance. ‘If she likes 
Somers best, let her have him,’’ he had said. 
‘¢ He is richer than I am, and can give her luxury 
and ease. I will not stand in her way.’ From 
all which it will be seen that Mowbray was s 
very proud man, and was, moreover, slightly 
one-sided in his judgment in this particular 
matter, for why not give Miss Crawford the 
chance to take him and a moderate competence, 
if she preferred it, instead of luxury and ease? 

Fortune made for her, or for him, the chance, 
in spite of Mowbray’s pride. One evening, after 
they had danced together, Somers, for once, hav- 
ing to take out some other lady, the two strolled 
out into the piazza, and thence, allured by the 
moonlight, down to the side of the little river, 
which here murmured and sparkled past the 
grounds of the hotel. Somehow Mowbray hap- 
pened to say that he expected to leave in a day 
or two, and somehow something, in the tone of 
Miss Crawford’s reply, made him look down 
quickly into her face. The secret came out, 98 
it always does, in the most natural manner, after 
this; and before the pair returned to the house, 
they were betrothed lovers. 

“‘ Only you were hardly fair to me,’’ said Miss 
Crawford, as she leaned on his arm, just the 
least bit more heavily than before the engage 
ment. ‘I had never, I am sure, given you any 
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reason to belie ve that I was mercenary, or that 
I would rather be an idle woman of fashion than 
a real help-meet, as a wife ought to be. I don’t 
believe,’ and now she leaned still more heavily 

,on Mowbray’s arm, ‘‘that the truest happiness 
is to be found in having a million. It is rather 
\in knowing that others are making sacrifices for 
one, and that, perhaps, one can make sacrifices 
in return. I know you thought I encouraged 
Mr. Somers; but I didn’t; I only accepted atten- 
tions that I couldn’t refuse without rudeness. 
If he had ever said a word that permitted me to 
speak, I would have spoken soon enough. Be- 
sides you never, or hardly ever, came near me. 
And somehow—you mustn’t misunderstand me, 
dear—I don’t wish to speak ill of the poor man— 
but he always seemed to take it for granted that 
every girl must fall in love with him: and so I 
thought it quite fair to punish him for his con- 
ceit, the least bit, that is if I could.’’ 

An hour later Miss Crawford stood by the 
little river again. This time with Mr. Somers. 
He had been engaged to her for the last waltz of 
the evening, ever since the day before; but as 
another dance intervened, which she had de- 
dined, he had begged her to come out, for a few 
minutes, into the cool air, Divining what it 


meant, and not sorry to have a chance to ad- 
minister a lesson to him, on behalf of her sex, 
she assented. 

“Mr. Somers,’’ she said, gravely, when he had 








finished his declaration, ‘‘I regret you did not 
tell me this before, that is if I had to be told at 
all, which I deplore. For I cannot marry you. 
In fact, I am pledged to another ‘i 

“Ah!” he cried, with a start. 

“Yes! an hour ago,” continued Miss Craw- 
ford, ‘I agreed to become his wife. But,”’ and 
now she drew her tall figure up to its fullest 
height, and there came a ring to her voice that 
made her listener feel how small a creature he 
really was, ‘but in no event could I have mar- 
ried you. I am only #simple country girl,’’ with 
a low curtsy, ‘‘ one of those blowsy, red-handed, 
sledge-hammer footed creatures.’’ 

She was gone. For, as she spoke the last 
word, she dropped another curtsy, lower even 
than the last, and with a gay, half-mocking 
laugh, ran back to the hotel. 

Bewildered, mortified, angry, baffled, Somers 
stood there, pulling at his mustache, till the last 
flutter of the white dress disappeared in the 
misty moonlight. Then he broke out. 

“A precious fool I’ve made of myself. We 
city fellows are not smart enough, it seems, for 
these country girls.” 

But his amazement reached its climax, when 
he heard to whom Miss Crawford was be- 
trothed. 

‘Cut me out!’’ he said. ‘Won my water- 
nymph! And he’s poor! By Jove, women are 
what no fellow can find out.” 





KATY-DID. 


BY MRS. G. W. WHITE. 


SranpinG under the moonlit skies, 
Gazing down in my darling’s eyes, 
Reading there with a glad surprise, 
The answer for which I plead. 

In whispering tone she murmured, “ Yes!” 
So shy and low, that I had to guess, 
As I clasped her close in a fond caress, 
When almost overhead, 

An insect choir, by the leaflets hid, 
Sang “ Katy-did—she did, she did!” 
Sang “ Katy-did—she did, she did !” 
Till Kate declared she “ didn’t !” 


“Kiss me, love!” as we bade good-night. 
I softly claimed, with a lover’s right, 
“Only the angels shall view the sight,” 
As blushing she turned away. 

Oh, youth is sweet, and love is divine! 
She pressed her delicate lips to mine, 

Her lips a-glow with her heart's red wine, 
When a chattering chorus gay, 

/Ins if in doubt, they would have forbid, 
Mocked, “ Katy~lid—she did, she did !” 
Mocked, “ Katy-did—she did, she did!” 
Till Kate declared she “ didn’t!” 








The orange-blossoms enwreathed her hair; 
A seraph never could be more fair, 
Than she, my treasure, so pure and rare, 
My radiant, lovely bride! 

Her dainty fingers incased in kid, 
Within my clasping palm she slid. 

A tear stole down from a snowy lid, 

As I drew her to my side; 

With tend’rest glance I fondly chid, 
The tear she shed—she did, she did! 
The tear she shed, yes, Katy-did! 
Though Kate declares she “ didn’t!” 


Now, oftentimes, in a sportive way, 

I teasing hint of our wedding-day, 

When she promised to “ honor, to love, obey,” 
She tosses her pretty head. 

“ There is,” she knows, “ some horrid mistake, 
“I pledged her for better. or worse, to take ; 
“ And if I chose such a bargain to make, 
“Why, just be peaceable, Ned !” 

And so she never will do as I bid, 

Though Katy-did—she promised, she did! 
Though Katy-did—she promised, she did ! 
Yet Kate declares she “ didn’t.” 





POPPIES. 


BY JEANIE T. GOULD. 


A cigar, girlish voice was singing a snatch of 


a quaint old ballad: 
“Poppies, *t is said, by these who rove, 
Grow in the field and not in the grove.” 


The singer paused for a brief half moment; 
then the bird-like trills rang out again, and were 
repeated by the echoes: 


“ Poppies, indeed, like these are rare, 
And of such nightingales’ songs beware I” 


It was a beautiful September morning. Be- 
neath the bluff, the clear, silver waters of one of 
the loveliest of our smaller lakes danced and 
glistened inthesunshine. The slight mist, which 
early morning had hung like a curtain over the 
hills, had passed away, and they stood out in all 
the beauty of their purplish-blue tints against 
the almost. cloudless sky. A brown thrush whis- 
tled a soft note from her lurking place in an elm ; 
while a robin, perched on one of the gray eaves 
of the old house, turned a bright, fearless eye 
downward upon the intruder. 

It was a singular place, and one that sight- 
seers went miles to explore. Long ago, a wealthy 
and very eccentric bachelor had purchased this 
lovely, romantic spot, and erected an almost 
princely mansion upon it. Strange stories still 
lingered among the country people of the wild 
orgies, by which he and his clan of boon-com- 
panions had made day and night horrible; and 
some of them hinted darkly that the old Colonel's 
ghost could be seen on moonlight nights, walking 
up and down the stately corridors, wringing his 
hands mournfully at the wreck and ruin of the 
once beautiful home. The house was quite a ruin 
now. Standing in the great hall, you could see 
the sunshine glance down upon the marble floor, 
through the holes in the roof; indeed, in some 
places, the entire roof itself was gone, and you 
had but the blue sky overhead. The stair-case 
was partly grown with moss and weeds, and birds 
built their nests in the faded and mouldy hang- 
ings of what had once been the drawing-room. A 
strange, weird place enough; and it was no won- 
der that the fair young girl, who stood leaning 
out of one of the lower windows, should strive, 
almost instinctively, to drive away the shadows 
that hung around the place by the blithemess of 
her song. 

She had such a winsome face, this little songs- 
tress, although it was more picturesque than beau- 
tiful. The bonnie brown eyes, that looked frankly 
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out from beneath the rustic-shade hat, were free 
from guile as a child’s; the nose was a trifle 
retrousée ; and the fresh, red lips followed it in 
its upward tendency, just enough to disclose the 
pretty, pearly teeth; while the very most witch- 
ing dimples imaginable lurked around her mouth 
and hid in her chin. The hand that hung over 
the ledge of the window was a trifle too brown, 
perhaps; but the fingers were daintily taper; and 
the firm, round wrist betrayed the well-moulded 
arm that the sleeve hid. 


“ Poppies, indeed, like these are rare——” 


Whirr! Up from the grass flew a frightened 


bird, as & fine pointer dashed into view, and the 
song came to an abrupt conclusion, for the girl 
became aware that a figure, dressed in a gray 
hunting-suit, stood listening just beneath the 


window. She sent a swift, startled glance down- 
ward; but, in an instant, the bright blood came 
back to her cheeks, as she saw that the intruder 
was unmistakably a gentleman. 

He caught her eye, lifted his cap, and spoke. 

“IT hope I have not startled you? I did not 
mean to intrude, and had it not been for Leo, I 
should only have stayed to hear the conclusion of 
your song.” 

His manner and voice were not only high-bred, 
but there was the unmistakable accent, which 
proclaimed him an Englishman at once. The girl 
looked down with a smile, which displayed all the 
charming dimples in her face. 

«Oh, no, I was not frightened,’’ she answered, 
in a perfectly easy, unembarrassed tone, but with- 
out the least familiarity. ‘‘The Knoll is a great 
resort for strangers, and I should not have dared 
to sing in that way, except for the early hour 
People hardly eve come here before noon.” 

“I beg your pardon. That is, you will not 
think me presuming,’’ hesitated the stranger; 
“but may I beg you to finish that song? I have 
a very particular reason for asking.”’ 

‘“‘Certainly,”’ she said, promptly. ‘I suppose 
you like it because it is English—very old Eng 
lish, too. I never saw it in print.” 

«Nor I,’’ said he. And then, with a twinkle of 
amusement in his dark blue eyes, ‘‘ why should I 
like it because it is English ?”’ 

‘** Very likely you admire your own madrigal 
style of music,” she said, mischievously. “I 
saw that you were an Englishman at once.”’ 
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«‘ Indeed !’’ he said, somewhat nettled. 

She blushed again, this time very deeply. 

“That was rude,’’ she said, penitently. ‘‘ But 
[ did not mean tobe so. I'll sing the song as my 
apology.” 

Reginald Trevor drew a few steps nearer the 
window, thinking he had never seen so bewitch- 
ing a picture, as the fair, fresh face, framed in the 
wide hat, and had rarely heard a more beautiful 
voice than the one which sang now so blithely, tel- 
ling how the maiden, who went into the grove to 
find poppies, and to listen to the nightingales in 
the day-time, found Lubin at the stile instead ! 


“ Poppies. indeed, like these, are rare, 
And of such nightingales’ song beware.” 


Here a smooth, rich tenor struck into the clos- 
ing notes of the song. 

The girl clapped her hands, joyously. 

“Then you know it?’ shecried. ‘‘ But where 
did you learn it?” 

“T was just about to put that question to you,” 
he said, smiling back at her. 

But the face he was watching grew grave. 

“My dear mother taught it me when I was a 
very little child,” she said. ‘She was an Eng- 
lishwoman, and her great-aunt taught it to her. 
The music and words were written of 

“By my great-grandfather,’’ said Trevor, for 


once guilty of the rudeness of interrupting her. 
She looked bewildered; then a light broke 
‘over her. 


‘Are you—ean you be one of the English 
Trevors?’’ she cried, half-incredulously. 

“ Indeed I am,’’ hesaid, heartily. ‘And you? 
You are one of my American cousins, I feel as- 
sured.”’ 

‘‘T am Rose Murray, and my mother was Rosa- 
mond Trevor,” she said, ‘‘How very odd that 
we should have come across each other in this 
queer old place !” 

‘*As I really am your cousin, Reginald Trevor, 
suppose you allow me the privilege of shaking 
hands in the English fashion,” said he, coming 
close up to her, with a winning smile. 

Rose put her little brown hand in his, and, 
very much to his amusement, scrutinized him 
closely as they shook hands. 

‘You are like my grandpapa’s portrait,’’ said 
she, “and you have a slight, very slight look of 
my mother, too.’” 

“But you are not like the rest of us,” said 
Trevor. ‘You are like your father, I think.”’ 

‘Then you have seen papa?” 

She looked at him keenly, but whatever his 
theughts were, he answered in a perfectly unem- 
barrassed way. 

“Yes, I have been staying at Ferndale.” 





“ Did they tell you I was here—in this vicinity, 
I mean?” she said, abruptly. 

‘‘No. Mr. Murray said that you were making 
a long visit, and he was sorry that I would not be 
able to see you. That was all that passed be- 
tween us about you.’ 

Her color rose, her brown eyes sparkled hotly ; 
she evidently struggled hard with some over- 
powering emotion, but in vain; for in another in- 
stant she was sobbing bitierly. 

Here was a situation! For half a minute, Re- 
ginald Trevor regarded her with an expression 
compounded of dismay ard annoyance. Then 
genuine pity got the better of his masculine aver- 
sion to anything approaching a scene; and lean- 
ing his gun against a tree, he ran swiftly up the 
steps of the old house, and came to her side. 

«My dear little cousin, what is the matter?’ 
said he, gently. ‘Perhaps it’s obtrusive to ask, 
on @ ten minute’s acquaintance ; but, indeed, I 
can’t bear to see you cry; you look much more 
fitted to sing about poppies, and to enjoy all the 
luxury and petting that we give to small, pre- 
cious things.’ And then, having said a tender 
thing, in an impulsive way, Reginald gnawed his 
blonde mustache, and blushed up to his eyes, for 
fear he had ‘*‘ made an ass of himself,” to use one 
of his own expressions. . 

Rose did not think so. She lifted her bonnie 
eyes, all brimful of tears, and made a hero of him 
on the spot. Forgive her! She had known many 
of the stings of unkindness, poor child, and his 
kindly sympathy was as novel as it was winning, 

“I—I can’t very well tell you all about it, 
Cousin Reginald,’’ she said, coloring again, ‘‘ and 
I am afraid I appear silly and childish. You 
would never think I was eighteen, would you? 
But I am.” 

Fortunately for his hero-ship, Reginald was 
able to preserve his gravity, at this very naive 
remark, 

‘“‘T am not making a visit, exactly,’ she said, 
‘that is, I’m staying with my old nurse. She 
married a farmer, and they live about a mile from 
here. Cousin Reginald’’—her voice had a plead- 
ing, pathetic tone hard to resist—‘‘I don’t get 
along very well with Mrs. Murray, my step- 
mother, and there are other reasons why I cannot 
be at home now. You must not ask me what they 
are, please. I know it all sounds as if I was a 
very bad girl; but I don’t think I am totally de- 
praved just because——’’ She stopped, suddenly. 

Reginald Trevor would have been a very hard- 
hearted mortal to have pronounced any unfavor- 
able verdict upon the artless girl beside him; it 
was almost worth a voyage across the Atlantic to 
have this blushing, winsome face so near him, 
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and to feel that it belonged to a new cousin, for 


ab! as the old song says: 


“Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom,’ 
But a cousin’s a different thing!” 


In the present instance Trevor was inclined to 
think it a remarkably delightful thing; so he 
stroked the little brown hand that lay on the 
window-ledge, and assured her that he did not 
consider her a very marked example of original 
sin. And Rose dried her eyes, and began to 
sparkle again. 

* Wasn't it droll that you should have guessed 
who I am, by my singing that old song?”’ said 
she. 

“No, I don’t think it was; I never knew any- 
one out of my own family who sang it; and, be- 
sides, it is a great favorite of mine. Do you 
know, if you will let me say it, that you sing 
beautifully ?”’ 

«« My teachers said so,” she replied, with entire 
simplicity. Then added, 

‘«‘ Minna Thorne and I sing duetts a good deal. 
How do you like Minna and Carrie? They are 
my step-sisters, you know.” 

««I think Miss Carrie the most agreeable,’’ he 
said, carelessly, the honest truth being that he 
was somewhat bored with the Thornes. *‘ Did you 
know that they are staying at the Lake House? 
I came up with their party two days ago.” 

Rose's face fell. “‘I am sorry,’’ she sighed. 

«* And why ?”’ he asked. 

«« Because I They will not come to see me. 
I cannot tell you why; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, I shall see very little of you.” 

« And, pray, why should my motions be gov- 
erned by their’s,”” he said, laughing. “Surely, 
I am a free agent, or, I mean to be, in this 
case.” 

“Then you will come and see me?” Rose 
looked her undisguised pleasure. ‘And you 
are not so very English and grand as to dislike 
coming to a farm-house ?”’ 

“JT am ‘English’ enough to expect to accom- 
pany you home this very morning,” said he, 
greatly amused, ‘‘and sufficiently ‘grand’ to be 
glad to see my relatives, whether they live in a 
farm-house or at your own beautiful Ferndale.” 

“Tf it was not growing later than I am usually 
out, I would take you all over this curious old 
ruin,’”’ said Rose, accepting Trevor's hand, to 
assist her from her rather elevated perch in the 
window. ‘But Rebecca would be sure to worry, 
if I donot appear in time for what she calls the 
‘nooning,’ in other words, a meal that would be 
a very early lunch for you.” 

**T have been tramping over the hills since sun- 
rise,” said Reginald, “and shall heartily endorse 

















the ‘nooning,’ that is, if you will promise to 
share yours with a hungry sportsman. Leo and 
I have some birds here, which I hope you will 
permit me to offer you.’ And having by this 
time reached the spot where he had deposited his 
gun and game-bag, he called his dog, and waited 
for Rose to lead the way. 

‘‘I came by the lake,’ said she. ‘ Didn’t 
you see my boat as you came up? I pulled her 
up on the shore.”’ 

‘I came from the other direction,”’said Regi- 
nald, walking into the water in his attempt to 
push the boat off. “ Will you admit my wet 
boots in that neat little craft ?” 

Rose gave a little nod of assent, and he 
sprang in, while Leo cleared the distance at a 
bound, and landed in the centre of the boat, 
with a precision that told of long practice in the 
art. 

It was very pleasant to be rowed up that lovely 
lake, Reginald found. His artistic eye took in 
the details with infinite satisfaction. Rose, with 
artless pride in her own skill, refused to let him 
row, and the little boat sped along swiftly 
through the clear waters, until, after going a 
mile, they came up to a neat wharf, which Rose 
told him Rebecca had had made for her express 
use. 

The cousins walked leisurely. up the bank to 
the farm-house. It was a very rambling house, 
said to be the oldest in good preservation in the 
neighborhood, and there was something pictur- 
esque in the shingled exterior, and wide, low 
rooms. In the door stood a portly figure, dressed 
neatly in gray, with a spotless white handkerchief 
folded across her breast: it hardly needed a 
glance at her plain cap to see that she was a 
Quakereas. 

“T have brought a visitor, Nurse Rebecca,” 
said Rose. ‘‘ This is one of my English cousins, 
Mr. Trevor.” 

A kind smile lit Rebecca’s honest, homely face. 

**T am pleased to see thee,’”’ she said, extend- 
ing her hand cordially, as Reginald uncovered 
his head with involuntary respect. <‘‘ My little 
girl has been rather lonely here, and thy com- 
pany will be of service to her. Did thee come 
from the Lake ?” 

As she spoke, she led the way through the 
hall into one of the rooms at the side, where 
table stood spread with a bountiful and delicious- 
looking meal. Rebecca poured out a cup of such 
coffee as he had rarely seen; gave him a boun- 
tiful supply of honey, with the accompaniment 
of warm biscuit, and added the second joint of a 
broiled chicken, done to a turn. 

By-and-by, when the meal was over, Rose 
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took him into her special sanctum, where stood 
plenty of easy-chairs, and an old-fashioned piano. 
Here, the little witch straightway sang him the 
quaintest, most plaintive old songs in that rich, 
lovely voice of hers, which, for sweetness and 
enchantment, she might have stolen from the 
fabled Lorely of the Rhine. 

Reginald came out of the dream into which 
the music had beguiled him, to find that the 
shadows were growing long on the grass, and to 
remember, with secret dismay, that he had ne- 
glected an engagement to go boating with Minna 
Thorne. 

‘‘T shall tell her that I encountered the Siren 
of the Lake,”’ he said, jestingly, ‘‘and am not, 
therefore, to be held accountable for any misde- 
meanors,”’ 

“Oh, pray do not!’’ cried Rose. 

*« At least you will suffer me to say that I met 
you ?”’ 

Rose hesitated. ‘‘I would rather not; but 
they know that I am here, and—yes, perhaps 
it is as well to say that you met me. But—” 
(here she grew rosy,) ‘‘ Please do not tell that 
you found me singing about the poppies. They 
tease me so about my fondness for that song.’’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ he said, gravely. Then his 
eyes lit on a scarlet cluster ina vase. ‘I see 
that you have them about you. Pray, do you 
propose to make a deadly decoction of poppy-tea 
to give me the next time I come here?’’ 

She laughed, merrily. 

“They were picked with no such intention. 
The flowers grow wild about three miles from 
here, but in a somewhat inaccessible place; so I 
coaxed little Jem, Rebecca’s grandson, to get them 
forme. Will you have one? They are my flow- 
ers, you know ;” and she took a poppy from the 
vase, and handed it to him, shyly. 

“I should think ‘The Bonnie Red Rose’ was 
more worthy of the post of being your flower. 
Will you fasten your colors on my coat?’’ and 
he looked at Rose with a deepening admiration, 
which covered her with very graceful confu- 
sion. 

She fastened the little red poppy in his button- 
hole, and stood in the door watching him, as he 
went down the hill, until a turn in the road car- 
ried the tall, gray figure out of siglit. 

There was a group of ladies sitting on the 
piazza of the Lake House, as Trevor came up the 
steps of the hotel. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevor,’”’ cried a chorus of voices, 
“where have you been?”’ 

‘Did you get lost in the woods? We were 
just thinking of sending out the town-crier,”’ 
added the youngest and prettiest of them all. 





‘I have to beg a thousand pardons, Miss 
Thorne,” said Trevor, addressing the last speaker: 
‘but my detention was'‘really unavoidable. Miss 
Carrie,” to the eldest Miss Thorne, «‘ what do you 
think of my running across the nymph of the 
woods ?”’ 

“You might as well say you met the Kelpie 
of the Lake,’’ retorted she. ‘Don’t impose on 
our good nature with a romantic account of some 
milk-maid indigenous to the place.” 

“ But I assure you I did meet a nymph,”’ said 
he, “‘and, incredulous as you seem to be, she 
proved to be nearly related to me. Perhaps 
you have not found out that I am a species of 
Brownie ?”’ 

‘“*A what?” said Minna Thorne, hopelessly 
bewildered. 

“Or,” pursued Trevor, rather enjoying the 
sensation that he suspected his words would pro- 
duce, ‘‘to put it plainly, I have found a cousin; 
I have seen Miss Rose Murray.” 

He expected surprise, but the utter consterna- 
tion of Minna’s face struck him as being very 
odd. 

** Rose!” 

Both sisters uttered the exclamation. 
Carrie Thorne’s wits returned to her. 

*« To be sure,”’ she said, in a voice of studie? 
carelessness. ‘‘If I had paused to think, I might 
have remembered that she was in this vicinity. 
Rose’s tastes are curiously primative ; she pre- 
fers a farm-house, and the society of an old 
Quaker nurse, to Ferndale and her own family.” 

‘‘I understood that she was making a visit 
here,” said Trevor, an indignant feeling rising 
within him at what he considered an unnecessary 
sneer. And then Minna Thorne lost her temper, 
in the worst possible taste. 

““Dear me, a visit?’ drawled she. ‘Why, 
she ran away from home, and it was ever so long 
before we knew where she was.” 

The other ladies looked uncomfortable. Carrie 
Thorne fairly glared at her sister. Good-natured 
Mary Pierson took compassion on Trevor, by 
saying, 

‘Pretty Rose! Isn’t she a winning little 
thing, Mr. Trevor? I think you are quite right 
in calling her a nymph. By the way, you did 
not lose my friend Leo in the woods, did you ?”’ 

Trevor replied, that the dog was at the other 
end of the piazza, and the conversation, thus 
skillfully turned, drifted to other things. 

Late that evening, as they were taking a little 
walk down the hall, after dancing. Trevor asked 
Miss Pierson what Minna’s remark meant ? 

“It was characteristic,’ said Mary, dryly, 
‘‘and most unjust. I don’t know what opinion 


Then 
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you may have formed of your relatives, Mr. 
Trevor, but if you want the story, you must 
permit me to speak plainly.” 

“* Most certainly,” Trevor said. ‘To be quite 
candid, I am not very favorably impressed with 
Mr. Murray. He is evidently ruled by his wife.’ 

‘¢Mr. Murray is an old fool,’’ cried Mary, 
warmly. ‘I beg your pardon, but ’tis true. To 
be sure, Rose did run away. But the reason for 
it was a sufficiently good one. Her father was 
determined she should marry Killian Von Hom. 
You don’t know him? Well, he is what the 
country-people call ‘astray ;’ he is just one re- 
move from an idiot.’’ 

Trevor could not restrain an exclamation, 

‘‘Not enough of a fool to be confined in an 
asylum, but quite incapable, nevertheless. He 
is very rich; a poor man would have been sent 
to a ‘retreat’ long ago; and money covers a mul- 
titude of sins in Mr. Murray's eyes. Besides, 
Mrs. Murray was greatly to blame; she was con- 
tinually holding up the advantages of the match 
to her husband, and tormenting Rose in various 
petty ways. The wedding-cards were actually 
printed, and the trousseau made; but the week be- 
fore the wedding-day Rose disappeared; Minna 
was truthful in saying that they did not know 
where she was, for some people thought the poor 
child had destroyed herself. But she fied here, 
to this house, and then fell ill of a brain fever, 
and nearly died. Now, I understand that she 
will not go home for fear of the pressure being 
brought to bear upon her; for Killian Von Hom 
is almost daft about her, and has developed an 
amount of obstinacy in the matter which amazes 
every one.” 

«It isan outrageous affair,’’ said ‘frevor, hotly. 
“Poor little Rose! And is she to be buried in 
this solitary place, because her home has proved 
so unhappy ?”’ 

«Yes, or until the Fairy Prince comes to re- 
lease her,” said Mary, smiling, as she thought 
what a desirable Fairy Prince might be made of 
her present companion. ‘Or, perhaps, I am 
too positive,’ she added, ‘‘Mr. Murray may re- 
lent. He misses Rose, and I do not doubt that, 
left to himself, he would summon her home in- 
stantly.”” 

But here some one came to claim Miss Pierson 
for a dance, and Trevor was left to reflect. upon 
what he had heard. 


1 would not venture to say how many insane } 


plans came into his head for releasing the Prin- 
cess from durance vile, and then were rigorously 
put aside by his calmer reason. But the revela- 
tion of Rose’s peculiar relations with her family 


to the Misses Thorne. During the weeks which 
followed, Reginald spent more than half his time 
at the farm, and was impervious to all bantering 
on the subject; in fact, made himself just as 
aggravating as a man can be, who is bent upon 
doing what ‘‘everybody says’’ he ought not to do- 

To do him justice, there was very little malice 
prepense about it. This lovely, willful American 
Rose had disarmed him at once, with her mix- 
ture of fun and simplicity, passion, and softness, 
He had not seen her three times before he said 
to himself that he would cut the Gordian Knot of 
her peculiar, helpless position, and carry her 
away to queen it right royally in the old home in 
England. But whether Rose cared for him or 
not was a problem over which he vexed his soul 
in alternate hopes and fears—a state of vacilla- 
tion totally foreign to his usually firm, decided 
character. 

One afternoon, greatly to Rose’s surprise, she 
received a call from Minna Thorne. That young 
lady, between her vexation at Trevor's continued 
absences, and her petty spite against Rose, had 
resolved to meddle in the matter; and, without 
taking counsel of anybody, she rode over with 
Dick Pierson. Dick was an old friend of Rose's, 
and had only been deterred from renewing his 
acquaintance, because of Trevor’s attentions, for 
Dick was a trifle too lazy to poach on another 
man’s manor. Rose greeted Minna cordially, 
for the girls had always been good friends, and 
Dick was made to feel himself very welcome, 
while Rose showed the pair all about the old 
house, and then into the garden. But, by-and- 
by, Minna contrived to have some slight accident 
befall her habit, and Rose conducted her to her 
own room to mend it; and- while there, Minna 
improved her opportunity to sow seeds of dis 
trust in Rose’s innocent heart. The device she 
adopted was a very stale one; but Minna’s mind 
was of a most commonplace order, and she was 
only able to gratify her spite in her own small 
way. Her method was the simple one of boldly 
telling Rose that Trevor was already engaged to 
a girl in England, and she ornamented the fiction 
by adding that it was her own likeness to this 
absent ladye-faire, which had caused Trevor to be 
so polite to Rose. If Rose was suffering half 
the pangs which her envious friend invoked for 
her, she certainly wore none on her face. With 
the exception of a slight change of color, the in- 
telligence made no apparent impression: and 
Minna was obliged to be content with binding 
her over to solemn secrecy, and went away baf- 
fled of half her desired revenge. 

Poor Rose! Shecrept away to her own room 





had one effect, which was anything but pleasing 


with one hand pressed tightly against her heart, 
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and a wan look about her sweet lips, that it would 
have hurt Trevor to see there. She did not erys 
but she sat in the window, with wide-opened, 
strained eyes, looking off at the purple hills, and 
felt as if life itself were setting back to its foun- 
tains. 

The shadows were falling very long on the 
grass, and the slight chill of the air told that the 
twilight was at hand, when Roge was roused 
from her painful thoughts by a whistle below her 
window. She started, but it was only little Jem, 
Rebecca’s grandchild, a bright, merry lad, who 
devoted himself to her. 

‘I say, Miss Rose, did you hear the explosion 
up to the quarry, ’hout five o'clock? Guess 
there’ll be another one soon.”’ 

“Quarry ?’’ said Rose, hardly comprehending 
what the boy said. 

“Why, yes; up to Jone’s quarry, jest across 
from the bush pasture, where I gets your pop- 
pies. Don’t you know, I didn’t go after ’em yes- 
terday cause of the blasting? Folks say ’tain’t 
safe.” 

Jem thought she was.crazy, for she gave a cry 
that was almost a scream, and dashed out of the 
low, old window. Poppies! Good’ heavens! 
that was where Trevor had gone this very after- 
noon; she recollected now that he had noticed 
that her vase was empty, and had laughingly 
promised to fill it, leaving just before Minna 
arrived. 

“Jem,” her lips were white, and her voice 
shook, ‘‘tell Rebecca not to wait tea. I’m afraid 
something has happened, and I’m going to the 
bush-pasture myself.” 

Jem stood open-mouthed, gazing after the fiy- 
ing figure. 

‘Well, I never !’’ ejaculated he, at last. ‘If 
she hain’t gone raving distracted, may I never! 
Not a bit of a hat on, ard it’s comin’ on night, 
an’ three miles up the mountain to the quarry. 
Well, they'll be done the blasting long ’fore she 
gets there; that’s one comfort. But she'll be 
skeared, sure, specially if it’s dark. T'll go an’ 
tell granny she’s gone for a walk, and then, 
hanged if I won’t go tramp after her. Whatever 
possessed her, I do wonder?”’ 

Rose was a swift runner, and now, in her new- 
born terror, her feet were untiring; she had gone 
almost half the way, before she paused for even a 
brief rest. It was growing dark, now; but Rose 


suddenly remembering her hatless condition, tied 


her handkerchief over her head, and sped on, on 
up the mountain. The most unreasoning convic- 
tion had suddenly taken hold of her, that, in 


and her breath eame short and fast. This time 
she must stop, so she sat down on a stump, and 
tried to collect new strength for fresh fatigue. 
Whether the fast-rising mist misled her, or 
whether not being familiar with the path, Rose 
mistook the way ; and, after going for what seemed 
to her an interminable distance, she came to an 
opening in the woods, which she had never seen 
before. At first she thought she had reached the 
bush-pasture; but a close examination showed 
her that there was no inclosure, only an open 
space. She went toward one side. No, that was 
a foot-path, going further up the mountain ; then 
$ to another point, but here the trees closed deeply 
around her. Finally, going in a third direction, 
her foot loosened a stone, and, to her horror, she 
heard it roll, then bounce ‘suddenly into open 
space, and, far below, the dull thud of its fall told 
; her that she was standing on the verge of a pre- 
cipice. 
An awful horror came over her: she knew, 
now, that she was lost on the mountain ! 
By-and-by she crept backward into the shadow 
of the trees, and tried to think. At the best, 
she must stay here until morning. Her thin 
dress was damp with dew, the mist fell chill and 
cold, and the wind was rising. And Reginald— 
where was he? . 
She moaned aloud, as she pictured him, with 
the vividness of an already too excited fancy, 
lying hurt—dead, perhaps—under the pines. She 
wondered whether any one would hear, if she 
screamed. Then she laughed at the foolish 
thought ; there was no one within miles. 
Well, God knew. Far up above the tossing 
trees the stars shone behind the mist which hid 








them. She thought of the sparrows, and was 
comforted. Finally, being utterly spent and 
weary, Rose laid her head against the stump, 
and sank in a half-doze, that was neither sleep- 
ing nor waking. 

At last, after a long. long time, she thought 
she heard a voice. Yes, surely, something was 
stirring in the woods, at her left. Then she saw 
a dark object; was it, could it be a bear? Per- 
haps there were bears so far up in the woods as 
this. The creature came nearer. Rose lost her 
self-control. 

‘‘ Reginald! Reginald !’’ 

Her cry rang out despairingly. 

She saw the dark object bound nearer her, 
felt a cold, wet tongue on her cheek, and knew 
no more ! 

When she opened her eyes, it was to feel that 
Reginald’s arms were wrapping her in a plaid, 


some way, Trevor had been injured by the blast- } and his dear voice was saying, ‘‘ Rose, my own 
ing, so she struggled on, until her feet ached, } sweet Rose, how came you here?’’ while Leo, 
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to whose sagacity she owed her preservation, 
jumped wildly against them both, uttering short 
barks of congratulation. 

By-and-by Reginald made her drink from his 
flask, and then he chafed the little cold hands, 
and covered them with kisses, until Rese nestled 
so close in his arms that he had, perforce, to 
convey the caresses to her lips. 

He told her how he had gone to look for her 
wild poppies, and been warned away by the 
quarrymen; and then, intending only to take a 
walk, he had also been overtaken by nightfall, 
and Jost his way. 

But when the pair had made up their minds 
to spend the night on the mountain, and had ar- 
ranged other little matters quite to their satis- 
faction, they heard shouts in the distance, and 
saw the lights of a rescuing party, led by Jem, 
who, having gone to the bush-pasture, and re- 
turned, to find Rose still absent, had surmised 





what had occurred, and, taking the farm-hands, 
had started to look for her, 

Great was his astonishment at seeing her com- 
panions. ‘+ Well, I do never!’’ was all he could 
say. 

Reginald and Jem conducted Rose down the 
mountain between them, and Rebecca shed tears 
of joy at their triumphal return. But as Regi- 
nald was going away, for, he said, he must go 
back to the Lake House and correct Minna 
about that absurd report, he held up his Glen- 
gany cap for Rose’s inspection, with a merry 
smile, and she saw that, fastened on its side, was 
a cluster of faded poppies. 

‘Oh, Reginald! to think of your taking such 
pains for me!” 

But his arm stole around his rescued treasure, 
and his saucy voice chanted low in her ear, 


“ Poppies may grow in field or grove, 
What care 1? Here’s the girl I love.” 





HEAVEN. 





BY JAMES R. BRVING. 





No poet, praying for the breath 
Of inspiration, may unfold 

The bliss beyond the gates of death, 
Or with desiring eyes behold 
The streets of gold ; 


Or picture that eternal stream, 
Upon whose banks the angels throng, 
Where, as in some delicious dream, 
The soft, low music floats along 
Of sweetest song! 


I think the landscape must be fair, 
That flowers of fadeiess beauty grow 

To deck the bright and flowing hair 
Of those whose robes were washed below’ 
As white as snow. 





I know that gladsome palms they bear, 
Like victors when the strife is won, 

And that they find safe refuge there, 
Now all their toil is past and done 
Beneath the sun. 


His wondrous beauty they behold, 
Whose love has led them all their days; 

On harps with strings of shining gold, 
Those sweet seraphic singers raise 
Their ceaseless praise ! 


And brightly every gracious brow 
A crown of dazzling light adorns, 

To purchase which He wore-below, 
Amid revilings, scoffs, and scorns, 
A crown of thorns! 





WILD ROSES. 





BY MAGGIE CONWAY. 





On, beautiful, beautiful roses! 
How sweet is their perfume to me! 
They bring tomy mem’ry the loved ones, 
Who've crossed o’er the dark, silent sea; 
And often I think of my childhood, 
When I wandered, so happy and free, 
In the cool, pleasant shade of the wildwood, 
Or sat "neath a wide-spreading tree; 


And looked at the blithe little birdie, 
Constrycting its tiny home nest, 

Or heard the gay chirp of the cheewee, 
Or robin with coral-red breast. 





*Way down in the meadow, so sunny, 
I have waded the brook’s sandy bed ; 
While, near me, the bee gathered honey 
From the wild roses blushing so red. 


Long years have gone by since my childhood, 
My form is now bow'’d down with care; 

I wander no more through the wildwood, 
Nor gather the wild flowers so fair; 

But I’m patiently waiting the summons, 
From over the dark silent sea, 

To join the dear loved ones, in heaven, 
Who gathered wild roses with me. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





I wap never liked him. Much as I loved my 
lady, and long as I labored in her service, I can- 
not say that I ever knew the day when I had 
any affection for Mr. Jack, even the slightest. 
There was a hard look in his black eyes from 
the first, and the moment I saw him, as he lay, 
a day-old baby, bundled up in lawn and laces, it 
seemed as if I saw into his future, and trembled. 
And as he grew older, the evil spirit grew with 
him. He was cruel and selfish as a child, though 
his handsome face covered his faults, as hand. 
some faces are apt to do; and even my lady, who 
was so gentle and kindly, could see no harm in 
him, and thought his willful ways were only high 
spirit, And perhaps she was the more blind to 
it, because his black eyes were so like his dead 
father’s; and she had always clung to her hus- 
band’s memory so tenderly. But Mr. Jack was 
not like his father, though my lady fancied he 
was. Mr. Lowther had never made an enemy in 
his life; and I am sure Mr. Jack never madea 
true friend. People flattered and feared him, 
and pretended to admire his beauty and high- 
handed ways; but no one ever liked him well 
enough to speak a good word for him behind his 
back. But, for my lady’s sake, people bore with 
him, and for my lady’s sake, I bore with him 
among the rest; and when she lay upon her death- 
bed, it was me she gave the charge of caring for 
him, as I had cared for her. 

“Don’t leave Mr. Jack, Mallon,’’ she said to me, 
when she could not say anything else. ‘‘ Don’t 
leave my boy. Take care of him, for my sake. 
I know he will always take care of you, Mallon. 
His father would have done it, if he had lived ; 
and I know Jack will.” 

But though I promised, I knew better than to 
expect anything like gratitude from Mr. Jack. I 
had watched him all his life, and never knew him 
to show a thoroughly unselfish impulse. 

But for my sweet, dead lady’s sake, I stayed 
With him as housekeeper, at the Manse, as the 
country house was called, and I tried my best to 
please him; so we had no disagreement, for he 
hever interfered, so long as things were to his 
liking; and I may add, never even thought to 
give me the thanks his father and my lady had 
hever spared. However, I stayed, and attended 
to the servants, and kept the house accounts ; and 





he never had to complain. And so matters went 
on, until the month after my lady's death, when 
he suddenly took a fancy that he wanted me to 
go with him to a little sea-side town, where he 
had been staying for some whim or other ; for, as 
he condescended to say, then, forthe first time, he 
‘liked my ways, and liked to have me about him.’’ 

So, remembering my promise to his dying mo- 
ther, I went, without any words; though I must 
admit it was rather a trial, at my time of life, to 
make such a change all at once; and, moreover, 
I could scarcely see how it was that he could re- 
quire me. 

I found his chambers very fine and handsomely 
furnished ; for it was just like Mr. Jack to have 
everything of the handsomest and best. There 
was a large suit of them, in a big house, in the 
principal square, and the rest of the establish- 
ment was let to an Irish officer, whose regiment 
was quartered in the town-barracks. Major Clan- 
garthe, the gentleman’s name was: and his family, 
consisting of a wife and three or four children, 
was with him. His rooms were not so handsome 
as Mr. Jack’s, I discovered ; and even the best of 
them had a queer, untidy look. Mrs. Clangarthe 
had been a great beauty in her day, and came of a 
very fine, very poor, Irish family; and on the 
strength of this she used to lie on the sofa, or sit 
in an easy-chair all day, joking with the Major, 
and letting the children run wild. They had 
made away with plenty of money in their time, 
shabby as things seemed now; and they were as 
carelessly-happy, good-tempered a set as ever I 
saw in my life. When they had money, it flew 
right and left, and when they gave their gay, 
little wine-suppers, I am sure people never en- 
joyed themselves more than they did; and there 
was never more hearty laughing than I could 
hear among the officers, who crowded into their 
drawing-rooms, as if they would rather be there 
than attend the finest entertainment in the West 
End. But they were queer people, for all that. 

The first I saw of them was two or three days 
after my arrival, when, as I was sitting at my 
work, there came a rap at my door, and, in an- 
swer to my ‘‘come in,” it opened, and showed 
me @ young lady standing there, laughing, 

‘Do you mean ‘come in’ really?” she said, 
good-naturedly. ‘If you don’t, I can run away 


when he came down from London with his friends, | again.’’ 
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She was a very pretty, young lady, indeed, 











was nothing at all remarkable in her queer confi- 







































































and very young; not more than seventeen; but, ; dences. the 
to my mind, she looked queer enough. She had ‘*T am so glad you have come,”’ she said. ‘TI by 
big, round, lovely gray eyes, and crinkling, silky, } like old ladies, and you look so nice and good-na- Ja 
black hair, hanging to a bit of a waist; but the} tured. I shall come in and see you often, if you the 
erinkling, black hair looked as if it actually } don’t mind. You won’t mind, will you? Be- . her 
needed brushing; and it was tied back with a} sides, I am glad for something else. As long as an 
purple velvet ribbon, which was anything but } you are here, it won’t be the least bit improper 
clean. I had never seen a lovelier, more supple } to talk to Mr. Jack, when I come in to borrow wa 
little figure ; it was so lithe, and soft, and round ; things. I often come in to borrow things, and I all 
but her crimson, cashmere, morning robe was } can’t help talking when he begins, though I sup- fer 
soiled and frayed ; and the seam on one of her} pose it is a tiny mite improper. And mamma én 
shoulders had come unstitched, and showed the ; says I must be discreet; but the fact is, my dar- taki 
white skin through plainly. Even her feet— ling Mrs. Mallon, we are not a discreet family, inl 
such pretty feet—were not tidy. One ofherslip-{ I often think there must be the least taste of hed 
pers had burst. out, and the other had lost its vagabond blood in our veins, if we are Clan- Spa 
rosette. But she did not seem to care about her $ garthes.”’ ond 
appearance, and drew up the chair I offered her I was so sorry for her, so fearful of the blac 
close to mine, and began to talk with a careless} danger her beauty, and ignorance, and ‘high lang 
freedom that made me almost catch my breath. 3 spirits might throw her into, that, even while _ 
‘‘T am Lina,’’ she said, as unceremoniously as } she laughed, I felt heavy-hearted. What sort of Mr. 
if she had known me for years. ‘ Lina Clan- } a woman could she be, this mother, who let the girl, 
garthe, from the rooms up stairs ; and I thought } pretty creature run in and out of a gentleman's = 
I would come to see you. Mamma said I might, private-rooms, to borrow things, and listen to M 
because we know Mr. Lowther go well. You $ whatever flattering nonsense he chose to talk to Zz 
have been housekeeper in his family ever since } her? In the liking I had taken to her, I couldn't a | 
he was born, he says.” help speaking a word or two, which I thought 
I told her that I had, and answered all her} might serve as a motherly hint. om 
questions as well as I could, though she asked a “‘T am glad I have come too, my dear,”’ I said i 
great many. The fact was, she asked questions; to her. ‘And I hope you won’t take it hardly ae 
all the time, and seemed so sweet-tempered about ; if I say Lam glad’ for your sake. I hope you het i 
it that I could not help liking the poor, neglected § will come and see me often; and if you want to eae 
child. And she was as ready to answer ques- } borrow. anything, just run in here, right to me, the fi 
tions as she was to ask them; and, to my bewil- } because you are quite right in thinking it is not ih be 
derment, told me all about the family affairs, } quite proper to apply to Mr. Jack. You are too black 
speaking just.as gayly about their family troubles } young and pretty for such things to be quite dis- dark. 
as if the whole affair was a joke. creet, my love.’’ c ve 
«* And so it is a joke,”’ she said, ‘‘and fine fun} From the bottom of my old woman's heart, I possibl 
we have out of it, sometimes. If it wasn’t for ; felt that she was too good and innocent to be tri- He ; 
Lady Medora, and her lectures, and the tracts } fled with, and I knew Mr. Jack too well to hope leaf a 
she sticks in the boxes of old finery she sends } that he meant to act honorably by her. Butl gers 
us, we shouldn’t mind it a bit.’’ } did not think of the worst then. God knows I «A 
Lady Medora was her father’s sister, I found ; never believed his heart could be as black asit pee 
out, and was a very rigid person. She sent them } proved itself. I thought it quite likely that he lovely, 
boxes of her cast-off finery, two or three times a} might talk nonsense, and flatter her with hopes vill on 
year, and when they came, they were sure to he never meant to realize; but I never went 80 “ Yee 
herald a new lecture on the family frivolity, and ’ far as to think he could mean to bring misery and pretty 
a new supply of tracts. despair on this pretty, ignorant young. thing, in lew 
«<I wore one in the toe of a slipper for a} whose heart was so fresh and childish. think,” 
week,’’ Lina said. ‘Her ladyship had stuffed; She sat and talked to me for more than ap Se 
it in, and I should never have seen it, but that } hour, and the more she talked, the more I liked his ciga 
Fergus's terrier was playing with the rosette, } her light-hearted, affectionate ways, and the more “Ah! 
and tore the kid, and pulled it out.”’ I wished she had a better mother to guide her. § “tek 
I really thought I must be dreaming, it d$ It d a trifle curious, too, that I, with all my sain o 
so strange that the pretty, incomprehensible } staid, old-womanish notions, should hav2 taken pitén a 
creature should be revealing the family secrets } such a fancy; but, somehow, my heart warmed Was 8 ws 
so frankly ; but she rattled on as gayly, as if there ‘ toward her, and she seemed to see it. I knew, indiffere: 
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that, at first, the innocent ratilebrain had only 
come to coax her way into my heart, for Mr. 
Jack’s sake, but I could see plainly enough, in 
the end, that she was quite honest in her liking 
for me, and would take any motherly counsel I 
gave her. 

I could not help thinking about her when she 
was gone, and wishing that she was not so ready 
to admire Mr. Jack’s fine ways and handsome 
face. He was handsome enough, it cannot be 
denied; and he was the very style of beauty to 
take a girl’s fancy. He was slight, and lithe- 
limbed, and dark as a Spaniard. Indeed, there 
had been, two or three centuries ago, a touch of 
Spanish blood in the Lowther family, and now 
and then it broke out again, in a pair of dense, 
black eyes, a slow, sweet smile, and a graceful 
languor of motion. My lady’s husband had pos- 
sessed the dark eyes, but the rest had come to 
Mr. Jack, and it was easy enough to see how a 
girl, like Lina Clangarthe, would passionately 
admire his beauty and careless haughtiness. 

That night, for the first time since my arrival, 
Mr. Jack paid me a visit, and the moment I saw 
him I knew why he had come. And, after he 


had talked about other things for awhile, he 
spoke out, carelessly enough. 
“You had a visitor, this morning, Gorish tells 


me,” he said. 

The words were quiet-sounding, to be sure, 
but I did not trust them; for, bold and deil-may- 
eare as he was by nature; he did not look me in 
the face when he spoke. He looked down, at 
the half-smoked cigar in his hand, so that his 
black lashes cast a curious shadow over his long, 
dark, half-closed eyes. 

“ Yes, I had a visitor,” answered, as brief as 
possible. 

He smiled languidly, as he smoothed a loose 
leaf round the cigar, with his strong, white fin- 
gers. 

“A pretty one, too,” he said. ‘‘ However 'scan- 
dalized you may be with your recollection of 
lovely, untidy hair, and lovely, untidy figure, you 
will agree with me there, I am sure.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, gravely, again. “A 
pretty one and a bright one. A bright, affection- 
ate, loving one, with a fresh, true heart, I 
think.”’ 

He smiled again, lightly, touching the ash of 
his cigar, 

* Ah!’ he said, in a low, half-indifferent sort 
of tone; and then he put the cigar in his mouth 
again, and went on smoking, as if he had for- 
gotten all about what we had been saying. It 
Was a way of his to pass things by, and become 
indifferent to them in a moment. It had been 
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so with his toys and pets, as a child; and it was 
so even with his friends, and his extravagant 
fancies. 

He said nothing more to me about Miss Lina, 
and I was glad to find hedidn’t. It gave me 
some hope that he had not taken any great fancy 
to her, as I had at first imagined he had. His 
fancies were not pleasant things to cope with ; 
and I knew such a fancy as this could come to 
no good. 

But before I had been in the house many days, 
I found that the Major and he were great friends, 
and that Mrs. Clangarthe admired him as much 
as her daughter did. She hada great weakness 
for beauty, and Mr. Jack’s dark eyes won her 
from the first, He spent hours in their apart- 
ments, passing in and out in the queer, informal 
way, everybody who had dealings with them 
seemed to adopt; and it was plain that he was 
always welcome, for the Major made a great to-do 
over him, and Mrs. Clangarthe would laugh and 
talk to him in the good-natured, light-headed 
fashion which seemed natural to her. The Major 
was pretty deeply in his debt, Mr. Jack’s valet. 
Gorish, told me, and was continually borrowing 
fresh supplies; but for the matter of that, Gorish 
added, he was in debt over head and ears, and 
borrowed, right and left, wherever there was a~ 
chance. 

As I have said before, there were plenty of visit- 
ors constantly coming to the house, most of them 
military men like the Major, and all of them ap- 
peared to be of one opinion regarding Miss Lina. 
They all admired her, and all made love to her, 
and I must say that I believe some of the younger 
ones were really in earnest. And no wonder. 
When she was dressed, as she was always of an 
evening, with her lovely figure, lovely face, lovely 
hair, and reckless high spirits, I am sure there 
was not a more beautiful creature in London. In 
spite of their untidy ways, the Clangarthes had a 
wonderful taste in dress; and what with Lady 
Medora’s presents, and going into debt, they kept 
up in a way that was astonishing. 

But with all the attention she received, and all 
the fine speeches that were poured into her pretty, 
ready ears, it was easy to see that Miss Lina 
cared for none of them but Mr. Jack. She gave 
way to him in an innocent, open, girlish way, and 
she tried to amuse him. She was just the gene- 
rous young ‘creature, to be a tender, willing 
slave through bitter and sweet. If she loved her 
husband, he might. be her tyrant, if he had the 
will; and the more I saw, the less I fancied Mr. 
Jack’s winning her warm, loving heart, to play 
the tyrant over. 

I saw a great deal of the family, and had the 
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chance to watch, because, in a short time, I found 
that I might be of service, in several little ways; 
and, finally, partly through my liking for the girl, 
and partly at Mr. Jack's request, I fell into the 
habit of superintending things, here and there, 
and helping the servants, when they had com- 
pany. And so the friendship between Miss Lina 
and myself was strengthened. She began to make 
a confidante of me, in more ways than one. She 
told me about her admirers, and laughed at them, 
in a hearty, enjoyable way, which had not a bit 
of deceit about it. She showed me her dresses, 
and came to me for help, when they wanted mend- 
ing or altering ; and when I did anything for her 
she would kneel on the carpet at my side, with 
her big gray eyes all a-light with wonder and gra- 
titude. I never helped her in the least, without 
getting an affectionate burst of thanks, and anim- 
pulsive caress. It was her nature to overflow 
with gratitude and pleasure about small things, 
and I was the last person in the world to try to 
restrain her. 

They were having one of their free-and-easy 
little suppers one night, and I had noted among 
the guests a gentleman I had not seen before. 
Iie was not an officer, but a civilian, and though 
he was well-looking enough, there was a stiffness 
about his manner, and a haughty, pretentious- 
ness in his blonde face, that rendered him by no 
means as prepossessing as the genial, finely-made, 
epauletted men, who were so fond of thronging 
the rooms. ‘‘Sir Denis,’’ I heard them call him; 
and I noticed that he seemed very much pleased 
with Miss Lina, and showed it pretty plainly, in 
a certain stiffly-polite fashion. It appeared, too, 
that he was a favorite of Mrs, Clangarthe, for 
she took a great deal of trouble to draw him out, 
and evidently wished that Lina would be atten- 
tive. But I understood Miss Lina very well by 
this time, and saw that she was rather uneasy. 
She was trying very hard to be obediently enter- 
taining; but she was not getting along very well, 
and was not enjoying herself as she usually did. 
I had promised Mr. Jack to undertake the man- 
agement of things that night, and in passing to 
and fro before the opened doors, I saw that, as 
she.danced with Sir Denis, and talked to him, 
‘there was a-restless look in‘her eyes, and a queer, 
jittle eager color on her checks. She looked 
uncomfortable, and I guessed the reason why, 
Sir Denis had taken Mr. Jack's place s0 com- 
pletely, ‘that the two had hardly spoken a word 
to-each- other; and the poor child was troubling 
herself.about it, and ‘faneying that he was trou- 
bled too. But he was bearing it very well, I 
thought. 


tall young-lady, with a fine figure, and an.amber- 


He was making himself agreeable to a’ 





satin dress; and seemed to be enjoying himself 
pretty well, to judge from his face, and the 
young lady’s rather loud laughs. He did not 
take much notice of Miss Lina, and after a while, 
I think, she began to notice it, for the color in 
her cheeks died out, and the uneasy look in her 
eyes deepened. For my part, I felt almost angry, 
I knew what his indifference meant. He knew 
his power over her, and meant to exercise it. He 
took the tall young lady in amber satin down to 
supper, and he hung over ber, and talked non- 
sense, in a half-joking way, that was torture to 
the poor child who sat opposite, by the side of 
her ceremonious admirer, the uneasy color com- 
ing and going as she listened to the burst of 
laughter from their side of the long, narrow 
table. But at last Mr. Jack got tired of the talks 
tive young woman in amber, and handing her 
over to some body else, made his way acrogs the 
room, as if he was going to leave it. 

I was in a room on the other side of the hall, 
and could see everything; and the hidden misery 
in Miss Lina’s eyes told me that if she could not 
break from Sir Denis in one way, she would in 
another. And so she did; for in a minute more, 
she was out in the hall, and half way down the 
stair-case after Mr. Jack, and was speaking to 
him all in a wild flutter, half-frightened, half- 
daring. 

‘“‘Mr. Lowther!’ shesaid. ‘‘ Jack! Don’t go.” 

I shall never forget how she looked, just asshe 
stood there, at that minute, the troubled red on 
her cheeks, the eager girl’s desperateness in her 
big eyes. It is such girls as Lina Clangarthe, 
who bear misery and shame, because their hearts 
are tender, and the chances are against them; it 
is such girls who need the world’s pity, and God's 
help, when the worst comes to the worst. A we 
man, less ignorant of the world’s ways, would 
have*known better than to let Mr. Jack see she 
could not bear a shadow of neglect. 

“Jack! Don’t go!’’ 

A little shiver ran over me as I heard her say 
it. I did not know before that they had gone s0 
far as that, and my heart quickened forebodingly 
as he stopped and turned to look up at her. 
Cruel as it may seem, I was almost ready to pray 
that he might not hear her, and would go o 
without answering. She was so pretty—so pretty! 
The dazzling light seemed all to shine upon her 
full, soft, white shoulders and arms; even the 
shining white billows of her silk train could not 
make her look anything but a child. The light 
was so bright that the roses that drooped in het 
‘bosom and clung to her loose, soft hair, were # 
-ved as blood. 

She was pretty enough to bring him back, 
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whether he cared for her or not; and he came, 
smiling, as if nothing had happened, and stood 
a few steps below her, as she slipped into a sit- 
ting posture, on the stairs, looking down at him, 
with her soul in her eyes, and her heart’s blood 
in her cheeks, all in a flutter of joy at his coming, 
and wonder at her own daring. 

“Ah, Jack,” she said, ‘you are not vexed, 
are you? Not vexed with me?” 

They were so near me that I could hear every 
word they said, and see every change in either 
face ; and I saw the slow gleam of triumph grow 
into Mr. Jack’s black eyes; the evil, handsome 
eyes he had inherited from that Spanish ancestor. 
It was only a small triumph, but it was one, and 
the least of triumphs pleased him. So he stood 
looking up at her, and smiling a little, as he 
leaned on the balustrade. 

“You seemed to be fully occupied,” he said. 
“I thought, perhaps, Sir Denis could fill my place ; 
but, of course, I am not vexed. A man’s not 
apt to be, when he sees himself thrown over for 
another—is he ?” 

All the color fell away from her face, and she 
broke out upon him almost piteously. 

“Oh, Jack! oh, Jack, don’t! You know— 
you do know it wasn’t my fault. I have been 
miserable all night. And, besides,” turning on 
him with a swift little touch of pathetic reproach, 
“weren't you talking to Norah Delamore ?”’ 

Perhaps her prettiness, and the eager appeal 
in her lovcly eyes touched him. At all events, 
after an odd little pause, he spoke to her in an- 
other tone. 

“Where is your cloak?’’ he said. ‘Go, and 
put it on, Lina, and come here to me again. I 
want you.” . 

She sprang up, in a minute, as bright as could 
be, and went without a word; and in less time 
than it takes me to write it, she was back again, 
with a bright, rose-pink opera-cloak on, her eyes 
shining from under its hood-like diamonds. 

“Is it the garden?” she said to him, slipping 
her hand into his arm, and laughing a happy 
little laugh. ‘Is it into the garden, Jack ?”’ 

‘«It is where we shall be out of the way,”’ he 
answered, softening his cruel voice. ‘Out of 
the way, and together, and happy.” And he 
slipped his treacherous arm about her little waist, 
and drawing her to his side, bent over, and kiss- 
ed her full on her blooming lips. I knew there 
was little room for hope after that. Having gone 
80 far, he would go farther, if the fancy held 
him s and as soon as he was tired, he would fling 
her away without a pang of remorse. I could 
not help feeling a thought bitter against the heed- 
less woman, in the bright room near them. I 





could hear her laughing, and I could hear the 
Major laughing, too; and I could not resist an 
impulse of impatience at their blindness. I never 
had children of my own, but I felt sure that no 
daughter of mine, if I had ever had one, would 
have been left thus, helplessly, to herself, as Lina 
Clangarthe was. 

And this was only one occasion out of a thou- 
sand such. Every day I saw more of an impru- 
dence, which, to my mind, seemed actually ter- 
rible. The people who visited the house were as 
careless and easy-going as the Clangarthe’s them- 
selves; and Lina was wonderfully popular among 
both men and women. She was pretty enough 
to have drawn the world after her, and her queer, 
bright, high spirits, and reckless inclination for 
fun, were the very things to please people, who 
thought of nothing but how to enjoy life and 
amuse themselves. 

“ We take life easy,’’ said Lina to me one day. 
‘* Where’s the use of taking it hard, and fretting 
like Lady Medora. It only makes people il!-na- 
tured. We can’t help being poor and in debt, 
but we can help fretting about it, can’t we, Mrs. 
Mallon ?”’ 

There never was a lighter-hearted creature 
on earth than she was then. It appeared as, 
though she was overrunning with fun and life. 
There was never a dull look on her bright face, 
or a hard word on her lip. She had a Jaugh and 
a jest for every one; and there was not a servant 
in the house, among all the ill-paid lot, who was 
not ready to do anything for Miss Lina. It is 
my opinion that but for her there would scarcely 
have been a servant on the place. When there 
was money in the house, she always remembered 
them, and when there was none, she coaxed them 
into a good humor. Her maid got her dresses 
before they were half-worn, and the cook bor- 
rowed her jewelry, quite secure in her good- 
nature, even if she was found out. Ill-regulated 
as everything was, there was something half- 
comical about it all. They were so good-natured 
and easy, and life seemed such an enjoyable 
affair. Even the ill-used tradesmen, who dunned 
them from morning till night, went away some- 
what pacified, after an interview with Lina, or 
the Major, though there is no doubt they after- 
ward wondered at their own indiscretion in al- 
lowing themselves to be so soothed. It is my 
impression that Lady Medora herself had a sense 
of her own unfitness to cope with them, for 
though she sent box after box of old finery, and 
tracts enough to have converted a whole Fiji 
island, she never visited them. 

*¢ And all the better,”’ said Lina, tossing over 
the contents of one of said boxes on its arrival, 
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**It would only make her uncomfortable, poor § 
soul. She wouldn’t understand us, you know, 
and we shouldn't understand her. It’s all the 
better, and we are very grateful to her, I am 
sure. It’s a blessed thing for us, though, that 
there’s one saint in the family to pray us all out 
of Purgatory. Lady Medora is a very good wo- 
man, Mrs. Mallon. Dear me! I wonder where 
she wore this rose-colored satin dress. I am go- 
ing to shake the tracts out of the trimmings, and 
try it on.”’ 

I often thought, that with a good mother, she 
would have been far better than most girls. My 
pretty Miss Lina, she was better as it was, in 
spite of her wild ways, I never heard an ill- 
natured word from her lips, queer as some of her 
speeches were, and she was generous and affec- 
tionate beyond measure, The tribe of neglected 
children, who tumbled about the rooms, were 
fonder of her than they were of any living thing; 
and she would give up her own pleasure any day 
to romp with them, when they asked her, which 
they were by no means chary of doing. 

And through watching her, and noticing little 
things, I saw that her feeling for Mr. Jack was 
love of the intensest kind ; and I saw, too, that it 
grew stronger every day, and that he led her on. 
And just as far as he chose to lead, she followed, 
and was ignorantly happy. He spent his even- 
ings with her; and the Major and Mrs. Clangar- 
the looked on in their usual amiable, irresponsi- 
ble way. He rode out with her, and the Major 
admired Lina’s fine figure complacently, as the 
two cantered away, while Mrs. Clangarthe nodded 
them a farewell from the drawing-room window. 

‘* Lina is like Lady Anastasia Derry, my dear. 
Don’t you think so?’ Mrs. Clangarthe was fond 
of saying. ‘‘ You remember Lady Anastasia Derry, 
Major, and she was Col. Enniskillen’s daughter, 
and her mother was a Wexford?”’ 

The memory of her aristocratic antecedents 
was a great souree of pleasure to Mrs. Clangar- 
the, and she clung to it with whimsical perti- 
nacity. She was anxious that Lina should make 
a good marriage, though I ofien thought she went 
about managing the matter in a queer way. She 
forgot that gentlemen of position and title don’t 
always choose their wives for a pretty face. They 
are a trifle more particular in these days than 
they were, or else the old romantic stories have 
very little foundation. 

But it was Mrs, Clangarthe’s plans that cast 
the first shadow over Miss Lina’s life. I do not 





think the girl had ever known a shadow before ; 
but a cloud came at last, and its darkness yas : 
too heavy for her. 

It had first showed itself the night when the‘ 


tall, stiff, young man they called Sir Denis fol- 
lowed her about, and roused Mr. Jack to making 
love to the young woman in amber satin; and in 
the course of time this. same shadow became the 
cloud. The stiff young gentleman came to the 
house pretty often, after the supper party, and 
when he came he always fastened himself to Miss 
Lina, and kept Mr. Jack in the shade., She bore 
it at first good-humoredly, as she always bore 


disagreeable things; but after awhile it began to 


trouble her, Whether he cared for her or not, 
Mr. Jack did, not care to have a rival; and when 
Sir Denis made himself unpleasant, Lina always 
suffered for it, Mr. Jack did not quarrel, with 
her, he was too wary for that; he simply let her 
alone, and played indifference, until the poor, 
warm-hearted, impulsive girl was wretched and 
reckless enough for anything. She was afraid of 
vexing him, and afraid of vexing her mother; so 
between the two she grew desperate. She began 
to fret in secret, and lost ‘her reckless high spirits, 
and was only gay by fits and starts, 

Mr. Jack made it worse than it was. Heknew 
how to manage her, and by a word, dropped here 
and there, put it into her mind that her mother’s 
foolish, blind persistence was unnatural cruelty, 
and that she would be forced to make a sacrifice 
which would render her wretched for life. The 
fact was, Mrs. Clangarthe’s persistence was only 
weak ambition, and if Lina had been left alone, 
the matter would have come to its natural termi- 
nation, smoothly enough. But just as Mr. Jack 
had tortured his pets in his childhood, he tortured 
this poor child now, and the trouble was too 
much for her. She was not used to heart-pain, 
and at last it broke her down, and made her des- 
perate; . 

She came to my room, almost wild, one day, 
after Sir Denis had left the house. He had been 


more than usually pretentiously officious, and 


Mrs. Clangarthe had encouraged him, 

‘“‘I think he will propose to you soon, Lina,” 
she had said, afier he was gone. ‘‘ You are 80 
lucky. Now, if Annette and Lucia only marry 
as well when they grow up, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied.’’ And when, a few minutes later, Mr. 
Jack came in, she poured out to him her delight 
at Lina’s success, considering that, as the friend 
of the family, he was the person most likely to 
sympathize with her. 

There was a spot of flaming scarlet on Lina’s 
cheek, and a dangerous, wild look in her eyes, 
when she came to me; and she had not been wiih 
me five minutes, before she broke out, tortured 
with humiliation, and pain, and fear, telling me 
the whole story. 

«She mnst be mad,” she ended. ‘‘ She is mad, 
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and she is driving me mad too. 'T shall do some- 
thing desperate and wicked, if they don’t leave 
me alone. They cannot see that—that nothing 
on earth could buy mefrom my love.” 

She was sitting, on a low stool, at my feet, and 
her long hair almost hid her face; but when she 
said that, she tossed the hair back, and looked 
up at me, with an almost defiant daring in her 
eyes. 

“Jt is not Tight to say that, I suppose,’ 


she 


said. “It is not riglt to acknowledge that I have | 


atrue love. Women are not allowed to tell the 
truth about such things. But you are not blind, 
ifall the rest are. You can see how the truth 
stands.”’ And then she broke down, all in asud- 
den shame at herself, and sobbed like a wronged 
child. 

A strange alteration in her manner came about 
after this. She was not so frank, and even over 
her brightest moods there was a shadow. But 
her trouble only made her fonder of Mr. Jack 
than ever, and I noticed that she was feverishly 
anxious to please him. I was sorry to see, too, 
that she put herself into his way, a great deal 
more than was quite prudent; but she was too 
miserable, and too ignorant of the ways of the 
world to be discreet; and so I could not blame 
her, though I knew she was working against her- 
self. She met him upon the stairs half a dozen 
times ina day, and I knew very well that the 
solitary walks she took, were taken only in the 
desperate hope of seeing, or speaking to him. 

“Tshould die, if I didn’t see him,’’ she broke 
out once tome. ‘Don’t tell me he'lllike me the 
less for it, Mrs. Mallon; men can’t be so cruel 
as that’? 

She had always been fond of walking on the 
beach, and from my window I had often watched 
her strolling on the waste of sands, that the fish- 
ermen called the Moaning Bar, with the children, 
ind letting them pull her about, as not one giri 
inadozen would have done. But she never took 
the children- with her now. She walked out alone, 
though my old eyes were quite sharp enough to 
see she was not often alone long. Day after day, 
Mr. Jack wonld follow her down to their trysting 
place on the Bar, and for hours I could see them, 
& they sat sheltered by the rocks, Miss Lina’s 
scarlet jacket, a bright bit of color, contrasted 
With sea, and sand, and sky. 

And in her room up stairs. Mrs. Clangarthe 
made herself comfortable, over the success of her 
Plans. She was fond of Lina, as every one else 
Was; she was proud of her beauty, and wished to 
‘ee her happy ; and fancying a good marriage the 
bon most to be desired, she worked industriously 
in her behalf, in her own easy-natured, shiftless 





style. Mr. Lowther was the Major’s friend, and 
; had lent the Major money; accordingly, nothing 





could be more pleasantly desirable than that he 


; should amuse Lina, and Lina should amuse him. 

‘“*T like to see young people enjoy themselves, 
Mrs. Mallon,” she said, sweet-temperedly, to me. 
‘And Lina always enjoys herself, when she is 
with Mr. Lowther. She wants brightening a litle, 
too, now, though I am sure I don’t see why she 
should, when ber prospects are so good; but she 
has not been in good spirits, lately.” 

That evening Lina came in from her walk later 
than usual. It wes so late, indeed, that the 
yellow fog curtained both sea and shore, and the 
street-lamps were beginning to twinkle here and 
there. She did not go up stairs, but came into 
my room, and the moment she entered, I saw 
> that somethiug was wrong. Her face was pale 
} and haggard, but there was a spot on each cheek, 
as bright as her scarlet jacket, and in her hand 
she held a letter. 

She sat down on a footstool, as she always did. 
For a minute or so she did not speak. But all 
at once she began to tremble, and cry, and pull 
at the collar of her sacque, as if it was hurting 
her. 

““Oh, Mrs. Mallon,” she cried, ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Mallon, just look here! What shall Ido? Oh, 
what shall Ido?’ And then she tossed the let- 
ter into my lap, and hid her face in her hands, 
under her loose, fog-damped hair. 

‘Do you mean that I must read it, my dear?” 
I asked, feeling faint at heart; for just at that 
moment a horrible thought flashed across my 
mind—a thought I had never even approached 
before. { 





so I opened it; and it was from no less a person 
than Lady Medora Darrel herself. 

Lady Medora had heard rumors of Sir Denis’s 
attention to her niece, and was so far pleased as 
to wish to encourage them. Sir Denis was the 
son of a friend of hers, and, of course, unex- 
ceptionable; and she discussed the whole matter 
with a queer frankness, which somehow remind- 
ed me of the Clangarthes themselves. 

“A marriage like this is more than I ever 
looked for,” she wrote. ‘‘ Living as you do, you 
could hardly expect to make such a match. I 
shall write to your mother at once, and, in the 
meantime, you may tell her that I will extend 
to her all the assistance in my power, as regards 
your bridal trousseau, when you need it. After 
your marriage, I shall be glad to receive you at 
my house, and hope that a change will be effect- 
ed in your hitherto frivolous life.” 





A strange sound, half a choked sob, and half 


She nodded her head without speaking, and 
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a bitter laugh startled me as I finished reading, 
and I looked up to find Lina in a white heat of 
scornful wrath. 

**When I need it?” she said. ‘‘ Good, that; 
isn't it, Mrs. Mallon? She forgets the old adage, 
‘first catch your hare.’ Sir Denis isn’t caught 
yet, and beside——” She stopped, and shut 
her white teeth together hard. 

Then she broke out, fiercely, 

«Do you know what that letter will do?” she 
said. ‘It will drive me to despair. It was bad 
enough before, and now they will take that up, 
as if it was the best luck in the world. They 
laugh at her, all of them, but they are afraid of 
her, for all that.’’ 

I comforted her to the best of my ability, and 
she tried to listen, but I saw it was of no use; 
before she went away I was in an agony of such 
doubt and fear as I had never known before in 
wy life. 





And this was not all. Just as she rose from 
her seat, I heard the hall-door open, and the 
sound of Mr. Jack’s footstep, and from the flash 
that leaped into her eye, I knew that as she 
brushed out she was only hurrying to meet him, 
She was so excited and hurried that she forgot 
to close the door after her, and, as it stood open, 

































Years ago, on a night in June, 
Fragrant with roses, royal red, 
Aud bright with the light of the full-orbed moon ; 
While the soft wind warbled a dreamy tune, 
And the rapturous hours unheeded fled ; 


We sat on the porch, my Coral and I, 
In blissful reverie, hushed and still ; 
We knew not the song of the wind was a sigh, 
We marked not the mist that stole over the sky, 
An omen sad of approaching ill. 


My hand was caressing her golden hair, 
Her head reclined on my shoulder—so; 

Thus loving and trusting, we both sat there, 

On the moonlit porch, in the sweet night air, 
Till a shadow darkened the lawn below. 


We marked its outline, vague and deep, 

By the misty light of the full-orbed moon, 
And a nameless terror, with mournful sweep, 
Awoke our hearts from their blissful sleep, 

And a chill invaded the air of June. 


Break not, sad heart! 
Fuil many a bitter tear must yet be shed, 
Full many a tender cord lie strained and dead, 
* Ere thon hast learned, through sorrow’s rough path led, 
How strong thou art. 
Death cometh not 
Atsorrow’s call. The wretched cannot die; 





PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 
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ABY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY FRBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mamma has gone to pass a few hours with a 
sick friend. Baby was to have gone. out with 
nurse to play on the sands, but a little shower 
comes up unexpectedly, and she is obliged to re- 
main in the house, greatly to her indignation. 
But her small ladyship is never at a loss for re- 
sources. She drags nurse dowm the long pass- 
age to papa’s room, and pounds upon his door 
with all the strength of her two tiny fists. Papa, 
overcome by his customary afternoon laziness, 
has lain down on his bed, and is deep in a new 
novel, but he cannot resist that importunate sum- 
mons for admittance, knowing well who is the 
author of the tiny tumult. 

So he raises his indolent length—not able to 
feel very cross, though he has been disturbed, 
and opens the door. Nurse retreats a little, afraid, 
perhaps, that she may catch a black look for 
what is no fault of hers; but Baby stands on the 
threshold, and calls, as bold as brass, 

“Thou must let me in, little papa. Mamma has 
gone oul, nurse is very stupid, and I require to 
be amused.” 

This regal command is issued in the most volu- 
ble French, accompanied by sundry nods of the 
small head, which send a shower of pale, golden 
hair floating out over her shoulders like a waving 
mass of floss-silk that has got sunbeams entan- 
gled in it. 

Papa endeavors to look stately, but Baby pushes 
him back into the chamber, and pinches his legs un- 
mercifully as she does so, calling to her bonne. 

“Thou canst go away, my good—I have the 
papa now, and I do not require thee.” 

Nurse waits to see if the order is reiterated 
by papa, but Baby stamps her mite of a foot, and 
repeats her order with such vehemence, that 
neither papa nor the bonne would presume to 
think of disputing it. 

“You need not come back till I ring,’’ papa 
says to the mild-looking woman, who has eyes 
like an amiable cow, and whose peculiar head- 
ress makes her a very picturesque object. 

“Not until I ring,” repeats Baby, ‘and try 
to be as good as thou canst, else thou shall be 
made to stand in the corner.’’ 

Nurse goes laughing away. She thinks it the 
most delightful thing in the world to be tyran- 
nized over by the little yellow-haired pigmy. 
Baby follows papa into his room. 





‘« Shut the door,” she says, “ and let us be com- 
fortable. First, I will sit at thy table, and write 
my letters. I have many te write; to America, 
to England, and to the Emperor of Russia.” 

So Baby is established at the desk, and pro- 
ceeds with her correspondence. She spoils seve- 
ral sheets of paper with wonderful hierogly phics, 
and is perfectly convinced that she is writing; 
even tells papa various items of news which she 
is giving the Muscovite Czar, among others the 
interesting fact that Mimi, the cat, (Mimi is only 
@ toy-cat, but Baby firmly believes her a living 
animal,) is in bed with the colic, bronght on by 
eating unripe grapes, when she had been forbid- 
den to touch them. 

Between laziness, and having the unfinished 
chapter of the book he had been reading still in 
his mind, papa, perhaps, becomes slightly inat- 
tentive. Baby perceives this, and orders him to 
lift her out of the chair, and then proceeds at 
once to extremities. 

“TI am now the little mamma,” she says. 
«Thou art a bad boy; I saw thee strike the dog! 
I shall comb thy hair to punish thee.” 

Papa has never enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing either an amiable or a yiclding disposition ; 
but he has no more determination than a lamb, 
where Baby is concerned; and though not par- 
tial to her predilection for hair-dressing, he con- 
sents without a murmur, knowing that she will 
never give in till she has had her way. 

He sits down on the sofa; Baby mounts be- 
hind, and arranges him a most astounding coifure, 
chattering all the while like a young magpie, 
interlarding her French with Italian ejaculations, 
and an occasional sentence in Spanish, which she 
has caught since her arrival in Biarritz. Matters 
go on swimmingly, and Baby is amiability itself, 
until she hos the ill-luck to hurt her small fingers 
with the comb. She does not cry; she seldom 
condescends to do that; she sets her mouth hard, 
and says, 

‘* Put me on the floor.” 

Papa obeys at once. Baby folds her arms, her 
face scarlet between pain andanger. Papa picks 
up his book, and pretends not to think of her. 
That is a species of punishment Baby cannot en- 
dure; any lack of attention is galling to her 
small feelings. She clears her face, and becomes 
a model for a cherub at once. 
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‘Little papa,”’ she says, ‘‘the naughty girl 
from over the way has been here misbehaving ; 
but I have sent her home; she will not come back 
any more to-day.” 

“The naughty girl from over the way,’ is'‘a 
figment of Baby's imagination, whom she makes 
the scapegoat of her sins. It is that impertinent 
stranger who does the cursing, the howling when 
Baby is bathed. It is even she who receives the 
taps when mamma’s patience is exhausted ; for 
Baby would rather die than admit that her own 
royal person has ever been exposed to such in- 
dignity. 

Baby is three years and two months old; she 
just comes comfortably up to the top of the sofa- 
arm, and looks more like one’s idea of a mis- 
chievous water-sprite than anything else. She 
has walked and talked ever since a period when 
well-behaved babies are still wearing long gowns, 
and being held in somevody’sarms. She canex- 
press herself freety—rather too freely—in almost 
any language except English; but though that 
is the mother-tongue of her parents, she can only 
say a few phrases, which she has learned with 
great difficulty, and pronounces with the most 
heathenish accent. She disiikes to hear it spoken 
beyond measure, and never hesitates to term it, 
in her emphatic French, a beast of a language 
which irritates her ears. 

She has done nothing but travel ever since she 
made her appearance in the world, and from Lon- 
don down to Florence has the names of all the 
places as pat as if she were sixteen. Papa once 
told her the story of the Wandering Jew—the 
French story, which gives to that unfortunate 
pilgrim a baker’s dozen of infants; and since then, 
when strangers ask Baby her name, she is apt to 
shock them by replying, ‘‘I have none, but papa 
is the Wandering Jew, and I am thirteen.” 

Baby has all her little life been surrounded by 
“grown-ups,” and cherishes a deep contempt for 
children, which she makes apparent without the 
least modesty or remorse, refusing to play with 
them on any terms. Most of the past summer 
she spent in a wonderful old monastery, turned 
into an hotel, away up among the hills of Pied- 
mont, and the adulation of all the guests and 
servants has completed her education, and fully 
developed the instinct of coquetry with which 
nature has over-endowed her. She had lovers 
and husbands by the score, and changed them as 
often as she did her frocks; and not a mari in the 
house, from a stately old Englishman of sixty, 
down to a couple of American youths of twenty, 
but was Baby's devoted slave, and taught her as 
many tricks asa monkey. She learned to pitch 


drum, and dance the can-can, and misbehave 
generally in a way so out of keeping with her 
delicate, fragile appearance, that Solomon him- 
self could not have helped laughing. 

It is September now, and papa and mamma, 
with their usual fondness of going contrary to 
their own fixed plans, instead of returning to 
Florence, have strayed away off to the South 
West of France, and Baby has made acquaintance 
with Biarritz and the Basques. She has gained 
a new experience here, wherewith she is hugely 
delighted. She has a tiny donkey to ride, the 
smallest donkey that ever was created, about as 
big as a sheep, with a saddle in the shape of a 
small easy-chair, into which Baby is daily fastened, 
and gallops about to her heart’s content. There 
was at first a slight difficulty between her and 
mamma, in regard to the place where Blanchette 
—that is the donkey’s name—was to sleep. Baby 
was desirous of sharing her own bed with her, 
and it required much grave reasoning to con- 
vince her that Blanchette would prefer to go at 
night to her customary quarters, under the charge 
of red-cheeked Louise, the pretty Basque girl, 
who is her proprietor. 

Baby has found several new admirers to take 
the place ef those she left behind in the monas- 
tery, one or two Russians among them, who have 
already taught her to repeat long sentences in 
their impossible language, which would inevitably 
dislocate the jaws of any other child; but the 
sprite utters the whole without the slightest dif 
ficulty. A nice, old Romish priest is among her 
victims, too, and she recovers her fondness for 
church-going, which she has rather neglected 
since leaving Florence, though there nothing 
pleased her so much as to stray about the 
shadowy cathedral, and watch the ancient wo- 
men at their prayers, occasionally startling them 
by the information that they had better get up 
from their knees, for God had gone home—mean- 
ing that the service was over. So now she be- 
came devout once more, and attends mass; and, 
if she is in a good mood, bows, and kneels, and 
crosses herself, and warns the congregation to 
make no noise. Only yesterday, however, she 
caused dire confusion at vespers—luckily, there 
were only three or four people present—by claim- 
ing the acquaintance of her pet. priest, while he 
was busy at the altar, arrayed in full canon- 
icals. 

“I will come and stand by you, if you like,” 
cried Baby, with an amiable desire to be of use; 
and she was herribly enraged because her bonne 
smothered her voice under her white apron, and 
rushed out of the sacred edifice in such frantic 





pennies, and smoke paper cigarettes, to beat a 


haste that she carried Baby upside down with- 
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out knowing it, until the heels of Baby’s rapidly- 
moving slippers, in close proximity to nurse's 
chin, render that worthy creature conscious of 
her mistake. Nurse sets her down, and tries to 
make her peace, but Baby’s dignity is too much 
ruffled for this to be possible. She only stops 
long enough to announce that if she is to be treat- 
ed in this manner she shall “go off with a circus.” 
There is one at Biarritz, and there was one at 
Nice; and Baby knows all about its attractions, 
and especially envies the gauze-petticoated little 
girl who performs such astounding feats on the 
tight-rope. 

But all these unfortunate occurrences took 
place yesterday, and Baby already ignores any 
knowledge or remembrance thereof. She is in 
the most amiable and beaming of moods. The 
small wretch is quite incapable of loving two 
people at the same time. She has a habit of 
giving each person his or her “day,” and this, 
by good luck, happens to be papa’s golden op- 
portunity. 

It is a very happy season for papa. She rum- 
ples his hair, and kisses him till he is black in 
the face, and he likes that. She harnesses him 
for a horse, and drives him from one end of the 

» _Toom to the other, and he never objects. But I 
_ Qmust tell you, since I have shown so much, that 
it is only justice to Baby to state that, outside of 
Paradise, I think no small creature could be 
more winsome than she, when determined to be 
fascinating. And this afternoon she exerted her 
full powers in this direction ; and if papa would 
have acknowledged the whole truth, I think he 
would have said that it had been long since he 
had enjoyed himself so thoroughly as on this 
bright day. A day he must long remember, 
though he did not know it then; for the greatest 
mercy a good Father shows us men and women 
children, is the keeping us blind to what may 
arrive, even within the tick of a clock’s half-hour. 

Ah, well, those black moments haye not come 
yet. Let us put by their awful shadow—shut 
our eyes to it, and go back to Baby and the sun- 
shine. 

Baby! Such a foolish name; but, though she 
has been duly christened, papa and mamma are 
not heathens, even if they do like better to think 
of the Christ who lived a human life, suffered 
humanity’s sternest pangs, and went up into Hea- 
ven in the sight of His apostles in human shape, 
than of the God of Battles and the Avenger. 
Baby will permit no other name for herself, and 
utterly ignores the double cognomen of many 
syllables given her by her godmother, who, if 
she were near, would probably spoil Baby worse 


is able to write letters full of wise counsel to 
Baby's somewhat easy-going parents. An after- 
noon of unalloyed enjoyment both to the small 
princess and to papa; an afternoon during which 
papa rouses himself to put self aside, as I sup- 
pose he had never done in the whole course of 
his life. 

They have ridden on horseback, astride of the 
foot-board of the bed, They have made long jour- 
neys in a traveling-carriage, improvised out of a 
great easy-chair. Papa has related all the fairy- 
stories he can remember, and invented as many 
as if he had been born a poet, or a madman, or 
any other useless and preposterous member of 
society. Baby has been an elf, and a princess ; 
has sailed about the room in imaginary velvet 
trains, and held them high up to escape the dust. 

When the stories are all exhausted, and papa 
quite breathless, Baby condescends to produce 
her own store of mental acquirements. She re- 
lates sundry wonderful histories, and becomes so 
earnest over the woes of her dream-friends, that 
her great, blue eyes look like violets wet with 
dew. ‘Then she graciously proposes fo sing, and 
chants in @ voice crude as a green gooseberry, 
and yet with an unearthly sweetness trembling 
through it, bits from the Credo and the Magnifi- 
cat, and suddenly changes into the dolorous ditty 
of the ancient King Dagobert, who one morning 
rose to meet a party of foreign ambassadors in 
such haste, that he put on his breeches wrong 
side out. She is in such great spirits, after re- 
counting his miajesty’s misadventure, that she 
sings a marvelous song about Cadet Roussel, 
who built a house for the swallows, and winds up 
with what she firmly believes to be on English 
melody, one verse of which, according to her ver- 
sion, runs thus, 


“ Beedy, beedy, where is zour nes’? 
Up in ze woos gat I love bes’; 
Up, up high in a sady tree, 

A Ytty beedies conie an’ zee.” 


which papa, who has never heard her sing this 
wonderful production before, interprets, after 
much thought, to mean, 


“Birdy, birdy, where is your nest? 
Up in the woods that I love best; 
Up, up high in a shady tree, 

All little birdies come and see.” 


Baby herself is so astounded by her newly ac- 
quired proficiency in the Saxon tongue—it must 
have cost mamma no end of patience and trouble 
to give papa this surprise—that for several 
seconds she sits dumb, with her lips drawn up as 
if she were about to whistle, and her eyes, each 
one of them bigger than her dainty mouth, so 
beautiful with surprise and triumph, that papa 
would not stir for the world, lest he should dis- 





than anybody else, though from a distance she 





turb the pretty picture. 
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But you might as well expect a mote in the 
sun to be quiet as Baby. Another moment, and 
her glad laugh rings out like a peal of tiny bells, 
and she is pulling papa’s hair, and is clamorous 
to have his watch-chain hung about her neck, to 
have the watch for a medallion, and wishes to 
pound it on the table to make it tick still louder. 

At length she is seized with a mania for having 
him ill, Papa must go to bed, and she will sit 
close by, and take care of him, just as mamma 
did that time, which Baby has never forgotten, 
when papa came near taking a journey so long 
that Baby might have lived a whole earthly ex- 
istence of care—if one could fancy care coming 
near the little fairy princess—before he could 
have found her again. 

Baby’s intentions are of the best; but, like 
most persons beset by a desire ‘to do good,”’ she 
is as fearful a persecutor as ever was the black- 
robed demon of a Spanish inquisition. She sits 
on papa’s stomach, and she sits on his head; she 
doubles his ears back, and thrusts the ends of 
his hair in his eyes; she hugs him unmercifully, 
and she pinches his nose. He is the bad girl over 
the way ; he is Mimi with a broken leg; he is the 
conjurer that pulls butterflies out of his mouth; 
he is a doll that must be beaten, because he will 
not go to sleep. Proteus himself never under- 
went so many transformations in so short a time, 
as papa is forced to do, and Baby, who brings 
them all about, believes devoutly in the whole. 

Impatient as he is by nature, papa never once 
wearies or grows annoyed, Ah, so long as he 
lives, when he recalls this golden afternoon, he 
shall be glad to remember that—poor papa! 

How it comes about he can never tell, when 
later he gets courage enough to recount the inci- 
dents of this afternoon; but he suddenly finds 
himself so oppressed with sleep that his eyes close 
in spite of him, and he sees Baby one instant 
swell to gigantic proportions, then seem to drift 
off—off into illimitable distance. : 

He only returned this morning from a long, 
fatiguing journey, which took a day and two 
nights, so that it is not surprising the tired body 
should play him tricks. He explains to Baby— 
she can be the most reasonable small woman in 
the world when she chooses—that he needs to 
sleep, and will ring for nurse to take her out on 
the sands. But Baby is in no mood to be con- 
signed to nurse, and rejects contemptuously the 
attractions of the sunny beach. 

“I am sleepy too,’’ she announces. ‘‘I wanted 
to go fo sleep a long while ago; but little papa, 
you made so much noise that I could not. Bea 
good boy, and I will lie down by you.” 

So she stretches herself out on the bed, and 





puts her head on the pillow near his. Papa draws 
a railway rug over them, and Baby lies so still 
that he thinks she has gone fast asleep: and even 
while he thinks it, and smiles at the triumph of 
overwhelming mamma with the account of hig 
suddenly-developed talent as nurse, he falls into a 
heavy slumber, and dreams that he is playing 
with Baby in a gorgeous flower-garden, and that 
suddenly she disappears from his sight, and the 
garden changes toa black desert, along whose 
arid length Baby is nowhere to be found. He 
wakes with a groan, to find his dream so far real 
that Baby is gone. He starts up on his pillow— 
doing so wakens him thoroughly. The bed is 
not more than a foot in height above the floor, 
Baby, he thinks, has climbed down, and is play- 
ing somewhere in the room. 

“Baby !’’ he calls, But there is no answer, 
** Baby |” he cries, in a louder voice, and springs 
to the floor. 

Only the mournful wail of the sea just below 
the window makes reply. 

He looks behind the curtains, behind the sofa, 
behind the wardrobe, Baby dearly loves a joke, 
tiny as she is, and from some covert, she is watch- 
ing him, he thinks, her great eyes shining with 
silent delight. 

All the same, he is troubled, from the recolefi, 
lection of his dream, no doubt, and cries, 

“Baby, papa wants you! Come to papa!’ 

But there is no response, save the low moan of 
the sea, which irritates him so sorely, he cannot 
tell why, that more from instinct than any act 
of volition, he rushes to the window, and closes 
the sash. 

«« Baby!’’ he calls again. 

But a strange silence follows. Since he shutout 
the moaning of the sea, the roomseems awfully still. 

Trying to laugh, uttering her name with play- 
ful epithets added, which strike his own ear like 
a mockery, he hunts for Baby in every nook and 
corner of the great chamber, She is not behind 
the bed-curtains, she is not hidden beneath the 
draperies of the casements, she is not crouched at 
the end of the sofa or the wardrobe. 

Once he thinks he has found her, in a hiding- 
place at the side of a chest of drawers, It is 
only his own paletot which, with his customary 
carelessness, he had thrown down there the night 
before, and which, with her customary careless- 
ness, the chambermaid has not removed. At 
first he is so sure it is Baby that he begins to 
laugh, clutches the garment, finds nothing under, 
and the laugh changes to a wail of agony. 

As he raises himself, he sees that the door is 
ajar, and a light chair standing near it. He 
understands now. Baby has .pushed the chair 
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thither, mounted into it, opened the door, and 
gone out. She will have met nurse in the pas- 
sage, or mamma coming back! He tells himself 
this even while rushing out into the corridor; 
repeats it to himself, while he clears the space 
between him and the doors of the rooms, which 
belong to Baby and mamma. 

They are both unlocked. He enters first one 
chamber, then another. Both are empty. 

«¢ Baby !’’ he calls, and is conscious that his voice 
does not rise above @ hollow groan. ‘‘ Nurse!” 
he moans—he will believe that she is there. 
“Where are you hiding yourself with Baby ?”’ 

The windows are open. Once more the wail 
of the sea reaches his ears—wild, loud, despair- 
ing. There is no other reply. 

He dashes out into the corridor again. It is 
full seventy feet long, and he has to run the whole 
length of it, and somehow his legs refuse to move 
swiftly, though he tells himself, over and over, 
there is no danger, and even speaks the words 
aloud, as if trying to reassure some frightened 
listener. 

He is at the head of the stairs. There are two 
flights. The hotel is built against a ledge of rock. 
One stair-case conducts to the court-yard, the 
other leads down to a broad terrace, below which 
foams the eager sea: 

Has she gone up or down? He stops, while 
he asks himself this question, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Baby! Baby!” 

Once more the pet name escapes his lips, half- 
unconsciously. It is only a breathless gasp now. 

Up the stairs—she must have gone up! He 
knows it-—up! He is turning to mount. The 
movement brings him full in face of the lower 
flight of steps. Away down below, just where 
the stairs make a turn, and lead out on the ter- 
race; he sees something white, lying. He is so 
far off that his dizzy sight cannot distinguish 
what it is; but he knows all the same: Baby’s 
tiny handkerchief, which she has carried to-day 
in the pocket of her white jacket, and exhibited 
to him with such pride. 

He makes only one leap down, and has cleared 
the whole distance; has caught up the tiny bit 
of linen and lace which his heel has brushed in 
descending; and even while he rushes on he 
presses the toy handkerchief to his lips, with a 
horrible feeling of sin that he has profaned 
something which was hers—which was Baby’s— 
“which is Baby’s,”” he adds aloud, suddenly be- 
coming conscious of his own thoughts. 

He is at the outer door—he is on the thresh- 
éld. Before him stretches the terrace, seventy- 
five feet in length, thirty feet above the foaming 
sea. Along the outer edge a parapet, but it is 





only two feet in height. Close to the place where 
he stands is a chair, set against the parapet, and 
left by some careless servant. 

He sees all this. He sees the tide rushing and 
roaring in below. The glory of the afternoon 
sun strikes full in his face, and half blinds him; 
but im a second he sees more! Away—oh, it 
looks a whole world away—out at the furthest 
end of the parapet, on the narrow top, he catches 
the flutter of a white robe—the gleam of a sweep 
of golden hair! 

Baby is standing on the top of the parapet, 
her back turned toward him, the cruel sea roar- 
ing beneath her feet, her head raised to watch 


‘one of her pet swallows circling through the air, 


her arms uplifted, as if ima vain hope that the 
bird will flutter down, and nestle into them. 

The wretched father rushes on a few steps, 
then reason comes back; to startle her is to con- 
sign her to death. He stands still—he lives an 
eternity of agony in these few seconds. The 
light breeze floats up, and brings with it the 
clear ring of Baby’s laugh. Through the mists 
of his whirling brain; through the endless length 
of that cruel hell of distance he sees her clap 
her tiny hands, and dance up and down in de- 
light at the antics of the graceful bird who cir- 
cles nearer and nearer to her golden head, as if 
trying to tempt her forward to the last fatal step. 

** Baby !” 

At first the father thinks it is a stranger's 
voice which has called, and turns frantically 
upon the intruder, who may be thus dooming 
his child to death; then knows it is his own 
voice—the voice of his tortured soul, which has 
cried without his will. 

Baby hears it, and dances around till she sees 
his face, claps her hands at sight of him, and 
shouts in mad glee. 

He dares not stir, he dares not call again— 
dares not even beckon. Baby dances forward a 
few steps, and stands still; looks back in search 
of the swallow—it has disappeared. She runs 
forward as easily, and free from fear. Ah, how 
the father has always gloried in the fact that she 
did not know what fear was: But now: 

On she comes. He hears her call glee- 
fully. 

“Papa, papa !’’ 

He holds fast to the parapet with both hands, 
to keep himself still. If he were to move so 
mueh as a foot’s pace, she would take it as a 
signal for a race, and run back again. 

The sea leaps and roars till the noise deafens 
him; the sun blinds him with its cruel face; 
the white robe and the golden locks fintter away 
off in the distance: and he can no more reach 
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them than if the gulf which separated Dives 
from Abraham billowed between. 

She has shortened the space between them by 
a quarter of its length. Just now the swallow 
darts down again, and swims in dizzying circles 
before her eyes, then skims away. Once more 
she laughs aloud, turns back, and dances toward 
the end of the parapet, calling gayly to the bird. 

While her back is toward him, the father 
steals forward with heavy feet that seemed shod 
in lead. He is half down the terrace, when 
again she turns. The swallow has disappeared 
anew—so she looks back for him. 

*¢ Papa,” she cries, in her silvery, shrill voice,. 
“thou art running afer me. Go back—go 
back !°’ 

She stamps her little foot with the old imperi- 
ous gesture he knows so well, and laughs till 
the sound is like a peal of joy-bells. 

He stops His brain reels more wildly. He 
is going mad; he knows that he is going mad. 
He has a numb, sluggish consciousness that there 
is a God up in Heaven, a Christ who loves little 
children, and he tries to whisper that Savioun's 
name. I think, in the Father’s infinite pity, 
that utterance must have counted as a prayer! 
On the instant the dizziness passes; the wretch- 
ed man’s brain clears. He can think, he can 
act. Such a commonplace thing to do at a mo- 
ment like that; but it is the only hope! Some 
power, extraneous to his own vitality, tells him 
to do it, and she obeys. 

Baby is mad where fire is concerned. Papa, 
in his folly, has sometimes lighted whole boxes 
of matches, match after match, that she might 
watch the gleam. [iis pipe is in the pocket of 
his coat. He takes it out. To see it lighted, and 
to watch the smoke come from his parted lips, 
has always possessed a sort of enchantment for 











Baby. He draws forth a box of matches, and 
tries to open it. 

Baby is standing still, now, watching him. 

“ The fire, papa,’’ she cries. ‘‘ Make the beau- 
tiful fire.”’ 

At this instant the man hears a sound behind 
him—only a groan, low and weak; but he knows 
the voice, He looks back—mamma has returned, 
has come down stairs in search of them; per- 
haps, God help her, having caught the echo of 
Baby’s laugh. She has reached the threshold. 
She sees the father standing helpless a few feet 
off. She-sees her child on the edge of the wall, 
her white dress floating in the breeze, her yellow 
curls streaming out in the sun. 

The husband, thinks, but he cannot be sure, 
that he makes a sign to her. Anyway, she siops, 
Before Baby has caught sight of her, she sinks 
slowly down upon the steps, and a merciful in- 
sensibility ends the scene for her. 

‘« Make fire, papa,’’ Baby shouted anew, *‘ the 
beautiful fire.” 

He lights a match—she. moves forward. An- 
other—she still moves on. He kindles a third, 
As he does so, he steps slowly, carelessly on. A 
moment, that is longer than all the endless length 
of previous agony, and Baby dances close to his 
side—is caught. in his arms with a cry such asa 
freed soul might utter when first it catches sight 
of the eternal beauty of the Far Beyond. 

Unconscious Baby laughs in his face with zhild- 
ish glee, and kisses the pale lips which cannot 
frame a syllable, and clutches her hands gayly 
in his hair, along which, when the next morning 
dawns, streaks of white show that Baby won- 
ders at incessantly, and which, though they may 
be to the father the marks of a never-to-be-for- 
gotten agony, are likewise the signs of a mercy 
still greater. 

\ 
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LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


More love! more love! is what T cry, 
As run the hours from morn to night; 
I seek thy face for this supply— 
For this increasing sense of light; 
My heart expands as thou dost give, 
The sea cannot so much contain ; 
Then give me love, whereon I live, 
Oh, give me love again, again! 


At first I sought a gracious smile ; 

A word, a look, was all I craved; 
Therein I basked a little while, 

Till all that sweet by love was saved ; 





Then more I sought with hunger deep, 
And thirst and passion strong with pain; 
For love I cry, for love I weep, 
Oh, give me love again, again! * 


Nay, think not thou I am content, 
Or can restrain my heart's desire ; 
Its miser-greed on wealth is bent, 
For treasure thine ‘tis all a-fire ; 
Oh, yield thyself in all thy éweets, 
Give up whate’er thy loves contain; 
Oh, come to me with fond lieart-beata, 
Oh, give me love again, again | 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SBCOND LIFE.” 


Wuen it was known for certain, through Tarry- 
town, that Judge Troll was dead, there was more 
excitement in the village than there had been 
since President Zachary Taylor stopped overnight 
at the hotel. Being Sunday, of course, the ex- 
citement could hardky be detected by a stranger. 
Going to meeting, the groups diverged to join 
each other on their way to the different houses 
of worship, and talked in a whisper as they paced 
solemnly along, the children straining their ears 
to catch a word, and. glancing askance at the 
Troll-house on the corner, where the shutters 
were closed, and two yards of black crape de- 
pended from the knocker. 

Miss Ann Bennett, who had been sitting-up at 
the Judge's for a week past, had been in at the 
store, (by the back way,) by daylight this morn- 
ing, for the crape, and flannel for the shroud. 
‘*She was going to make the shroud to-day,’’ the 
children heard with awe. Nothing could have 


so impressed them with the omnipotent majesty 


of Death, as that it should justify anybody in 
sewing on the Sabbath. 

Of course, even Death itself could not justify 
anything like visiting on this day; but Miss Ann 
had come through the back gate into the kitchen 
of one or two of the families intimate with the 
Trolls, to ask if they would send over rolls, pick- 
led salmon, cake, etc, for supper to-night for the 

* watchers, 

“I want everything done in proper style,” 
she said. ‘ The Judge would wish it, you kno 
Notice is always taken of the watchers’ sup 
and that Kizzy’s bread is really horrid. Salt 
rising. There’s nobody but me to see to any- 
thing, of course. Josey Ferris could not be ex- 
pected to learn housekeeping at boarding-schdol ; 
and as for that Jane, she sits by the corpse, and 
does nothing. I asked her if she would put on 
full mourning just now, and she said it didn’t 
matter. Considering the Judge had kept her as 
a daughter since he brought her from the West 
Indies, J thought it did matter.” 

Miss Ann also wanted to let it be known ex- 

“actly when the death took place, that there 
should be no false reports get out. ‘*No doubt 
that young Dr. Stone will say the Judge had con- 
vulsions at the last; he hinted at it last night, 
but, as Dr, Piersall could tell you, it was only a 
comatose condition. Stone was only sent for at 





nine o’clock, and the doctor would try none of 
his bromides or new-fangled medicines. It was 
only Jane’s doings that he was sent for at all; 
she actually asked Dr. Piersall to do it. ‘He 
may have learned some new cure you do not 
know,’ says she; and the doctor nodded. ‘Send, 
Miss Ann,’ he says. ‘Humor the child.’ He's 
too good-natured by half. I want no interlopers! 
First he knows, Stone will oust him from half 
his practice.’? : 

Nobody agreed with Miss Ann there, however. 
Respectable Tarrytown asked nothing better for 
the final scene than to die quietly under old Dr. 
Piersall’s and Miss Ann’s management ; and that 
Jane should bave come between the Judge and 
these prerogatives of his station, could only be 
accounted for by her foreign birth. 

There were many questions of deep interest 
arising from the Judge’s death; which were dis- 
cussed by the elders of the village that afternoon, 
when the children were safely out of hearing in 
Sunday schdol. He had been & deacon in the 
church, never active, it is true. He was too 
stern and grave a, man for that; but his place 
must be filled, and who was to do it? We young 
people, (thinking of looks, as usual,) were quite 


king farmers and shopkeepers of 
on, as the Judge had been, with his 
e, hatchet face, and thin, gray hair. 
ere a good many queer stories brought 
, that afternoon, of the Troll family, 
ly by old Father Black and Deacon 
Walsh’s mother, who remembered traditions no- 
body knows how far back into Colonial times, 
The “ fighting Trolls’ had borne one character in 
every generation: a race whose dominant quali- 
ties had been pluck and endurance, from the 
first, Major Gregory Troll, who was a Tory, and 
fought under Cornwallis, and his brother, Jona- 
than, who was a surveyor and Indian fighter, 
and took commission from Washington, down to 
the Judge, who was descended from this Jona- 
than, and was the last of the direct line—though 
Madam Bourne had some of the Troll blood in 
her veins, it was said. Father Black told us of 
a certain family of brothers Troll, in the genera- 
tion before his own: six-foot men, unequaled 
hunters, hard drinkers, boasting of their infidel 
principles learned from Tom Paine. ‘‘One of 
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them I saw die,” he said. “ He struggled up to 
his feet, wrapped his blanket about him, and put 
on his hat. ‘Now, Death, do your worst!’ he 
said, and the next minute fell stiff and cold. 
There was the Judge’s brother, Daniel, leader in 
the Whisky Insurrection, and Jarvis, who hed 
been a noted duellist in New Orleans, and Stacy, 
who became a clergyman, and split the sect,’’ 
added Father Black, laughing. ‘It’s in the 
blood; they can’t be other than ‘the fighting 
Trolls.’ No matter what coat they put on, they 
have the sword and armor underneath it.” 

The Judge, the youngest and only surviving 
brother, had lived abroad until middle-age, and 
coming back to end his days quietly in Tarry- 
town, was known only in a fighting capacity as 
a sterp defender of his religious faith. Small 
vices, which the easier-tempered of the deacons 
overlooked, or condoned, met with no more mercy 
in his handiing than would Satan himself. 

The most important topic of interest, however, 
was how the Judge would leave his property. 
There was the Troll homestead on the corner, and 
the farm at the Meadows, and a round share of 
bank-stock and railroad-bonds. The Judge died 
unmarried. Of course, Josey Ferris would be 
the principal heir. His brothers had left no chil- 
dren. She was his sister's only daughter, and 
a pretty girl, of whom the Judge would have 
been fond, no doubt, if it had been in his nature 
to be fond of anybody. Then there was Jane 
Soulé to be provided for; and old Kizzy, of course, 
would have a legacy; and something to the new 
church. Very likely a bell. Everybody agreed 
that it would be a very fitting and appropriate 
bequest if he gave a bell. But how much would 
Josey be worth? Public interest centred on that 
point by Monday morning. Even the old men 
began to speak of her with a certain respect, now 
that she was no longer a full-breasted, dark-eyed, 
red-lipped school-girl, but a stock and real-estate 
holder. 

After the funeral was over, (such a funeral 
as Tarrytown had never seen, according to Miss 
Ann, ) a few of the matrons of the village returned 
to the house, not so much to hear the will, as to 
take charge of the two girls left without a pro- 
tector. 

“Old Kizzy did well enough when the Jadge 
was about; but it’s different now, Miss Morley,” 
said Mrs. Deane, taking me by the arm as we 
left the church-yard, in her bustling, motherly 
way. “Come up, my dear! The sight ofa young 
face will do the poor, dear things good! Go 
ahead!” to the driver of the carriage. ‘« We 
ean outwalk these half-fed horses of your’s, 


Now it was not according to the eternal order 
of things, established by Tarrytown for the uni- 
verse, to walk back from a funeral, or, in fact, to 
walk with Mrs. Deane at-all, who hooked me by 
one fat arm close to her plump side, and gorgeons 
brocade shawl. 

The grave matrons of Tarrytown aristocracy, 
impregnable in their gray curls and seeded black 
silks, looked reprobation on us from the carriages. 

‘Deane had made money, no doubt. A very 
decent person; a carpenter. But why should we 
visit them ?’’ I fancied the plaintive appeal in a 
dozen voices. ‘Ou own circle is too large 
already ; one must neglect either housekeeping 
or society.” 

But there was an attraction, after all, in Mrs. 
Deane’s fair, fat, vulgar face; and I liked this 
prompt show of kindness from her to Jane Soulé. 
Everybody knew that young Phil Deane wanted 
to_marry the girl, if she had been willing, before 
she left school. He was making a comfortable 
business for himself, as a builder, in the next 
town; and if the Judge had left Jane enough for 
her to take a certain journey, on which she had 
set her heart, I thought matters could go very 
pleasantly with them both. There had been a 
good deal of gossip among the school-girls, some 
time ago, as to how Josey Ferris had been Deane’s 
first choice. But that, of course, was folly. No 
Troll could intermarry with the Deanes. It was 
different with Jane, who was, as everybody knew, 
an orphan, whom the Judge had brought up for 
charity, and had neither kith nor kin anywhere ; 
or if she had, they were not probably of the most 
reputable sort, as the Judge kept such strict 
silence about them. 

“Is not that your son, Philip, yonder, Mrs. 
Deane ?’’ I asked. 

‘Yes. Phil’s had Well, business at home 
to-day,” hurriedly opening the gate of the Troll 
garden. ‘What an old-fashioned place, to be 
sure! Vegetables and flowers, all helter skelter! 
Queer old fellow, the Judge! Come, sit down in 
this arbor, my dear. It’s horribly hot! and there 
goes the doctor’s wife and Ann Bennett into the 
house. Terrible fuss and cackling enough with- 
out us. Such a ridiculous little busybody, that 
Bennett woman |” 

I sat aghast to hear the oracles of my little 
world jeered at by this plebeian, who was s0 
rigorously barred out of it, blinded by my aston- 
ishment to the fact that she had captured me only 
to make use of me. 

“They'll not read the will for an hour yet,” 
she observed. 

« Are you going to be present at the reading?” 








any day.’’ 





coldly. 
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“Certainly. Deane was one of the witnesses. 
He was repairing the porch, and the Judge called 
him to witness it. I suppose that Ferris girl gets 
the bigger half. Now you and Josephine used 
to be very good friends, eh?” 

I laughed. “Oh, very!’ Tt was not to be ex- 
plained to this person, not being of our order; 
but the truth was, Josephine and I had cherished 
for a year a friendship of the most exalted nature ; 
exchanged letters daily at recess in school; known 
each other by the secret names of Irene and 
Imogene; wore bracelets of each other’s hair. 
This was before Miss Ferris was sent to Troy to 
school. 

‘‘ What sort of person is she, now? Amiable? 
Industrious?” asked Mrs. Deane, keeping her 
shrewd, blue eye upon me. 

“Oh, one of the most generous, impulsive 


!"? 


creatures in the world! 

«“ Them qualities don't wash,” said Mrs. Deane, 
‘* Moreover, she may have a good 
Jane Soulé, I suppose, 


sententiously. 
deal of outcome in her. 
is of a different sort ?”’ 
“Of course,” with petty feminine revenge. 
“She is not a Troll. She belongs to a different 
grade of society.” 
“Yes. Well,” her fair face flushing a little, 


“allowing for that, she does well enough. She 
has more fun in her, @ keener sense of humor 


than any woman I ever saw. Instead of being 
beaten by trouble, she goes round it until she 
finds the ridiculous side of it, and jokes it down. 
I remember when the Judge brought her to 
Tarrytown—before you came here——” 

“Yes, my dear!’’ eagerly. Like all school- 
girls, I was fond of hearing myself talk, and the 
impatience of my listener flattered me. “She 
was not at all like a West Indian,” I continued. 
‘Josey, born and bred here, had the swarthy 
skin, and mellow tints, and passionate eyes of a 
creole ; but Jane was little, and thin, high-cheek 
boned, and light colored. But she was perpetu- 
ally shivering and hungry for something. 1 don't 
know what, unless it was warmth and color. She 
used to come to school with her cheeks and lips 
daubed with rouge, and her eye-brows dyed 
black; or she would deck herself in red and 
yellow; and after she one cured of that, she 
would lie bs 

** My dear !’’ 

“I should not have oni it; but she was only 
a child, and she seemed possessed by a fever that 
got into her brain. She would sit for hours tell- 
ing of the wonders of Cuba: the flowers, and the 
mrds, and the snakes, until the truth failed her, 
and then she began her romances, always taking 
the Trolls, and their past glories, for her theme. 








‘lack of something she had not; 




















We all knew it was a fie, yet it was as pleasant 
to listen to as a fairy tale.”’ 

“It was gratitude to the Judge, no doubt,” 
said the fature mother-in-law, uneasily. 

“I don’t know. Ithink the change from the 
tropics to Tarrytown was too much for her weak 
brain. For one thing, they lived at the Judge’s 
on meat and bread—salt pork, generally. The 
poor creature would eat fruit, when the girls 
brought it to her out of charity, like a starving 
animal. I remember her once leading me through 
the house, yonder; the tears rolling over her 
cheeks, looking from side to side at the dull car- 
pets, the whitewashed walls, and the chairs 
ranged against the wall, crying that she must go 
home! She must go! She was shivering, starv- 
ing to death here!’’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she wanted,” 
said Mrs. Deane, impatiently. ‘The Judge’s 
house was well warmed, and I've heard Deane 
say he was a good provider.” 

‘*She used to joke about it afterward. But 
she always seemed stunted and starved here for 
and she always 
intended to go back—that I am sure of. If there 
is enough money left her to take here there, she 
will go back to Cuba, take my word for it.” 

‘«But that is preposterous,”’ cried Mrs. Deane, 
in alarm. 

I was quite willing the good woman should re- 
main alarmed and uneasy, and rose therefore to 
go into the house. Mrs. Deane kept by my side, 
silent and anxious. 

It was the eustom in Tarrytown to assemble, 
not only the kinsfolk, but the friends of the de- 
ceased, as Miss Ann called them, to listen to the 
reading of a will. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, to find in the parlor, ‘‘ representatives,” ag 
the Weekly Banner stated on the following Satur- 
day, ‘‘ of all the leading families of the borough.” 
Josey, looking very large and pretty, and pathetic, 
in her deep folds of crépe, reclined on an easy- 
chair, while Miss Ann buzzed about her, a strong 
smell of ether hanging round them both. Josey’s 
heavy, black eyes turned languidly now and then 
to a group of men near the door, among whom I 
saw the stout, tall figure in gray, of Phil Deane 
I looked about for Jane, (or Jenny, as everybody 
called her to-day,) and was glad to see the kind- 
hearted women had taken her also in charge, and 
would have overwhelmed her, too, if they could 
with crépe, and sympathy, and ether. But she 
stood up quite straight and stiff, in a white wrap- 
per, having dragged off the black dress after the 
funeral, as though it stifled her. 

Oddly enough, every eye in the room was on 
her; yet surely nobody could think Jane Soulé 
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anything but a homely woman. But the white 
dress set her apart, as it were; and the coloring 
of her small, resolute face was so pure, and there 
was a certain unwonted expression in the gray 
eyes, which puzzled and fuscinated us all. I re- 
member thinking that a Christian martyr going 
to the stake could have no more steady, loftier 
look. But what call for Christian heroism or 
martyrdom was here? Once, when she turned 
suddenly, and caught one of Josey’s languishing 
glances on Phil, a twinkle of fun dispelled the 
rapt look, and she was the old Jane whom I, for 
one, had not always found agreeable. Philip 
Deane, on his part, never turned his eyes away 
from her, seeming anxious, by the openness 
of his devotion, to establish his claim to her; 
but I observed that Jane did not once meet his 
eye. 

The will, like all Tarrytown wills, was almost 
unintelligible to ordinary hearers. We compre- 


hended it enough to understand, however, that 


the entire property was devised, unincumbered, 
to Josephine Ferris, the only daughter of his 


sister, Maria Troll Ferris. There were no legacies. 


of any kind. The will was dated in New York, 
ten years ago: just one year before he had brought 
Jane Soulé to Tarrytown. When the lawyer, 
Squire Hill, had finished, there was an uneasy 
murmur, all through the room, of discontent and 
expectation. Josey Ferris sat up straight in her 
chair, her large eyes wide open now, her black 
brows knitted. Jane Soulé stood quite still, 
watchful and attentive. To thesurprise of every- 
hody, it was Josey who first spoke, pushing Miss 
Ann's vinaigrette aside, impatiently. 

‘‘ There is nothing said there about Jane. No, 
I don’t want ammonia, Why is there nothing 
said about Jane!” 

‘Is there no codicil, Squire?’ asked Dr, 
Piersall. 

** None.” 

‘There must ‘be a codicil, or a later will,’’ said 
Phil Deane’s father, coming forward. He was 
a short, stumpy man, with a kind of downright 
sling in his movements, and he had a voice like 
the fall ofa hammer. ‘I witnessed a later will, 
When I was repairing the porch yonder, two 
years ago, the Judge called me and Joe Fergus 
in, and requested us to witness a paper, signing 


it in our presence, and stating it was the final ‘ 


disposition of his property.” 

‘* Did you read the paper, Mr. Deane?’’ 

** No, sir, I did not.’’ 

There was an awkward, painful silence. 

“ Have you made strict search, squire ?’’ said 
the doctor. ‘I, too, have reason to know there 


was @ later will.’’ 
‘ 





‘«T have left no place unsearched. I was con- 
vinced there must be one later than this, It 
seemed impossible that the Judge could——” 
He stopped short, glancing at Jane. 

“Yes, it is impossible!” cried Josey, in her 
vehement, impetuous way. ‘The idea of for- 
getting Jenny, who deserves so much more from 
him than I! She has been like a daughter to 
him ; nursed him——’’ 

Miss Soulé had been singularly cool during 
this excited debate ; she showed neither surprise 
nor disappointment. One would have supposed 
her a slightly amused spectator at a play, as she 
turned, alternatively, from one speaker to the 
other, 

When she spoke, it was very quietly, so quietly 
that I had the odd impression, for the moment, 
that the words had been rehearsed beforehand. 

‘*It seems quite right to me,’’ turning to Josey, 
‘¢that you should inherit the property undivided. 
You are a Troll.” 

“Oh, of course, it may be right,” with an im- 
perious gesture of both hands. ‘But I will not 
retain it. If the will is not found, of which Mr. 
Deane speaks, I shall divide it as my uncle would 
have wished. You shall not be a ‘tocherless 
bride,’ Jenny,’” stooping and lifting Jane’s small 
face between both her hands, to kiss it. 

A low murmur of approbation passed through 
the room. Josey’s brown cheek warmed. 

‘‘In the meantime,” said she, waving her hand 
as though she were a princess, ‘‘ pray, make & 
most thorough search, Squire Hill. Come, Jane,” 
and drawing little Jane under her sail, as it were, 
she flouted out of the room, followed by Miss 
Ann and her restoratives. 

The old ladies looked at each other and nod- 
ded approvingly. ‘*She has the spirit of the 
Trolls,” said one. ‘ 

‘*Yet she favors the Nasbys, and they were 
close. Her mother was as near a woman as I 
ever knew.”’ 

‘‘Nothing near in that girl,’’ said Squire 
Hill. ‘As fine a young woman as yon’d find in 
aday’s journey. Well,” folding up the paper, 
‘it’s very curious about that will, Deane. Six 
months ago, the Judge said to me, as we were 
going over some accounts in his office, ‘ When I’m 
gone, Hill, you'll find my will here,’ tapping on 
a certain drawer in his secretary. ‘ And this is 
the key.’ It was‘hung to his watch-chain. Sure 
enough, there I found it.’’ 

‘*¢ And no other papers?” 

‘‘No other papers. The Judge must have 
changed his mind, and burned the later one. 
Well, I’m sorry for Jenny Soulé ; but Miss Ferris 
will deal cleverly with her, no doubt. And, 
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really, it does seem right and fitting that the 
property should stay in the old family.” 

“ Stuff!” muttered a thick voice behind me ; 
and, turning, I saw Mrs. Deane struggling to 
pin her parti-colored shawl, with an enormous 
brooch, like a butterly. 

«You are going in to see the dear girls?” 

“Ne; not to-day. I’ve preserving going on. 
No doubt Jane Soulé will be down before long.”’ 

Now I knew Jane had never crossed the 
threshold of her lover's house. But I forgave 
the woman her petty irritation. She had looked 
upon her future daughter-in-law as in some sort 
an heiress, and the disappointment, in spite of 
her good-humored disposition, was bitter. As 
for Phil, he had hurried forward to intercept 
Jane on her way to the door, as if to compel a 
look, but she passed him unnoticed. There had 
been a rumor that she had refused to marry Phil 
before the Judge’s death, but I did not believe it. 
I knew she had loved him since she was a little 
scrawny girl, and he the big, handsome hero of 
the boy’s school. 

As I went out, I passed Dr. Piersall. The old 
man, usually full of gruff good humor, was now 
grave and angry, He had stopped the Squire 
in the door-way. 

“The last will must be found—I say must,”’ 
he exclaimed, energetically. ‘‘ There is a neces- 
sity why this girl should’ not be left penniless of 
all people in the world. The Judge knew the 
necessity. He meant her to be independent, that 
I know.”’ 

“Well, well, it will all come right. Miss 
Ferris will see to it; so it’s really not a matter 
of such moment.” 

“It isa matter of life and death. But how 
should you know ?”’ turning away, impatiently. 

At the gate Phil Deane met me. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Susan, persuade her to 
see me !’’ he begged. ‘For but one moment. I 
cannot go back without a single word.”’ 

I laughed at Phil’s agonies, which were real 
enough, and turned back. I knew where I should 
find Jane. 

There was a large, pleasant room next to the 
kitchen, in. which she always chose to stay, 
probably because of its three great Windows 
Which admitted the sunshine all day long.. The 
floor was covered with a bright rag-carpet of 
Kizzy’s making, the closets were filled with the 
jellies which she delighted to store away for 
Jane, and the windows had flowers in pots and 
boxes. Whatever root or seed the old woman’s 
long; yellow fingers put in the ground, grew as 
if enchanted. I say yellow, although the color 
of Jane’s old nurse and her race were matters 
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of dispute with the school-girls : whether she was 
Indian, or Mexican, or undisguised mulatto, we 
never could decide. 

As I entered the room, by the door from the 
garden, I saw the tall; bony creature, her head 
surmounted by a dull, red, cotton turban, com- 
ing from the kitchen to meet Miss Ferris. Jo- 
sephine had already a little of the air of the lady 
of the manor. 

‘Supper, immediately, Kizzy! Ah, Susan! 
pray stay and take supper with me. I shall be 
delighted if you will stay. Is your head better, 
Jane?” turning to where Miss Soulé stood, close 
to the old servant. 

“My head has not ached.”’ 

“No? I should think after such a day—— 
But then dear uncle was not your blood relation ; 
and, besides, you are so strong! Poor, weak 
me! I’m only fit to be a burden to everybody !"” 

** You really must not exhaust yourself!’’ cried 
Miss Ann, hurrying out after her. 

‘‘No, I’m coming. Bring Susan in, Jane. 
Supper, Kizzy?”’ 

Now Miss Ferris had never given orders in the 
house before, which may have accounted for the 
dazed look in the old servant's face, as she turned 
to Jane, and stood motionless. 

I gave Phil's message. 

Jane answered quickly, according to her habit. 

“«T cannot see him. Tell him I cannot, Susan. 
Or say—I will not. I may be strong,’’ with a. 
strange laugh, raising both hands suddenly to. 
her throat; ‘‘ but I am flesh and blood, after all. 
I've had enough for to-day !”” ! 

“Never mind what has happened to-day!” 
said a man’s voice at our backs. It was Dr.. 
Piersall, saddle-bags over his arm—gruff, and 
loud, and cheery, as usual. ‘There is another 
will, and we'll find it! We'll find it!’’ 

“I do not think you will find it,” sail Miss 
Soulé, coolly, the momentary trace of agitation 
gone. “If! were consulted, the matter would: 
be entirely dropped now.”’ 

«But You do not understand, child.. 
You've been so used to being fed and clothed,. 
without more thought on your part than if you 
were # yoting sparrow, that you know nothing: 
about the use or thé need of money. Whi, you 
have nothing by that will—absolutely nothing! 
This house, the very food you eat to-day belongs 
to Josephine Ferris.” 

“Tt is the boast of Tarrytown that nobody 
ever lacked a meal’s victuals in it yet, and why 
should we? Why cannot we earn wages?” Miss 
Soulé actually laughed in the-doctor’s bewildered 
face. 
“ Wer?” 
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«« Kizzy and I,’’ suddenly grave. The old wo- 
man put her hand on Jame’s arm, ‘I intend,’’ 
continued Jane, ‘‘that we shall help to support 
each other.” 

“Absurd! If the paper is not found, Miss 
Ferris proposes to settle a large sum, upon you, 
and that will enable you to live, where and how 
you choose.”’ 

Miss Soulé nodded. ‘Shut the door, please, 
Susan,’’ she said. There was an odd contrast be- 
tween her childish face and figure, and the cool 
determination expressed in both. ‘‘ Listen tome 
one moment, Dr. Piersall. Miss Ferris says she 
means to settle a certain sum on me. It would 
be just in her to doit. .But she will not do it. 
I know her better than she knows herself. Ina 
year from now, this old woman and [ will be 
earning our bread, day by day. And it would be 
better”—some inward passion overpowering her, 
and forcing out the words—‘ it would be better 
to earn it. Yes, or beg it from door to door, than 
that.the will should be found !”’ 

“‘Humph!’’ grunted the doctor. He eyed her 
closely, She returned the look. What they said 
to each other in this silent language I did not 
know. Could it be possible he suspected her of 
destroying or secreting the later will? 

“It is as I thought,’’ he said. He walked up 
and down in silence, as if to collect his thoughts. 
“«You can go out,”’ nodding to Kizzy, and stop- 
ping abruptly, ‘‘She cares too much for you to 
hear what I am going tosay.. I speak to you now 
as your physician, Miss Soulé. You know, and 
the Judge knew, that you have inherited from 
your.mother a bodily weakness which, new that 
you have reached maturity in this climate, will, 
in a few years, prove fatal. You have always 
needed your native air, You supposed it was a 
whimsical love of color and warmth that made 
you long for it ; but it was an actual physical ne- 
cessity—a groping for life. The lack of it so far 
has hindered you from being a strong woman; 
but you cannot afford to grope for it much longer.” 

«I know that,’’ quietly, 

‘The Judge knew it. If he had lived, he 
would haye taken you home, As it was, he told 
me that he had left you in his later will his sole 
legatee, with only a bequest to Josephine, in 
order that you might have ample means to go 
back to Cuba, and to remain there, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried. If you go, you have a long 
life before you. You. can marry the man you 
love, and be a happy wifeand mother. Think of 
that, child.’’ He put his big hands on her head, 
(they had grown soft and tender in touch from 
long handling of sick babies) and pushed back 















































exorable as it could be when it had been touched hii 
by death. ho 
‘*You have your fate in your hands,”’ he said, | 
‘Tt does not matter. I cannot go, and I can- wa 
uot marry.” lit 
Again he looked searchingly into her eyes, or 
asking some question which he would uot put ‘ 
into words. 
“ You have the will,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am satisfied wh 
of that, now. You are giving up, to-day, all of wil 
happiness that a woman, ought to have in life; ma 
and health, life itself, merely to save the dead ‘ 
from shame,”’ ‘ 
** You cannot prove it! You have no proof of lau 
any shame,” defiantly. ‘‘ As for this later will, : 
where is it? Josephine is the rightful heir, She ‘ 
has the Troll blood. It has never been dis- cus: 
graced.” self 
** ¢ Disgraced?’ Bah! Miserabie, false pride reas 
is the secret of the who'’e matter. Go your own in | 
way, Jane Soulé! I’ve done all that 1 can do, fami 
You are mad !’’ “ 
He picked up his saddle-bags, and was going Pier 
out, when the door was pushed open, and Phil “ 
Deane stood in it, a flood of sunshine, and the cal 
scent. of honeysuckles and roses coming in with pure 
him. He looked so gallant and cheerful, with will 
his strong man’s. figure and Jaughing blue eyes, knov 
and the sunshine, and sweet smells, that it seem- thin! 
ed as if all the summer had been let into the He 
room. motic 
‘I grew tired of waiting, so I came,’’ he said, 
hurrying up to Jane. The doctor halted, looking Jai 
uneasily from one tothe other. Miss Soulé drew After 
back, She appeared to me to be, for the me ata 
ment, magnetized with nervous energy. will y 
“I am very glad you came, Phil,’’ speaking home 
rapidly. ‘I must have seen you some time, and spend 
it was better to end it all to-day, 1 want to do makii 
all that I have to do, to-day.”’ Troll 
“‘ Miss Soulé,’’ interposed the doctor, angrily, to tak 
«wishes to tell you that she is, of her own act, jokin; 
penniless ; that this later will——” never 
“I’ve heard enough of later and early wills B that 





already,” interposed Phil. ‘I'm glad, Jenny, 
that the old Turk left you nothing. It would 
look well for poor Phil Deane to marry an heiress, 
and live on the crumbs from her table! I've 
planty to keep us both in comfort, Dr. Piersall, 
and a year or two ago Jenny promised to try her 
fate with me, when I had not. half so much. | 
don’t know why she has been so shy of mé, 
lately.”. He held out his hands to her imple 
ringly. 

It is not easy to go a-wooing before half* 
dozen people. Yet Phil Deane did it in such 

















the light hair from her face. It was set and in- 


; manly fashion that he carried every heart with 
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him. ‘Let me see you alone fur but half an 
hour, and the old times shall come back, Jenny.” 

That was the ouly time she gave way. There 
was ali the dieadful longing of a wonimus 
life in her eyes, as she looked at him, aud one 
or two tears chased each other down her cheeks, 

“Stop !’’ she cried, as we were hurrying out, 

“jt is easier to tell him befure you, than alone, 
what 1 have, made up my mind to do, 1. never 
will marry any man, Phiip. When my miud is 
made up, 1 do not change it.” 

“That's true, by George !’’ said the doctor, 

“I shall make you think difierentiy, Jenny,’ 
laughed Phil. 

She grew paler, if that were possible. 

“Jt is nota matier on Which | can bear dis- 
cussion,” she said, deliberately. * To save my- 
self, 1 shall tell you Oh, Phil, there is a 
reason! You would not marry a woman who, 
in herself, would bring shame into an honet 
family, who——”’ 

«Stop! You shall not belie yourself!’ cried 
Piersall. 

“She cannot belie herself to me,’’ said Phil, 
calmly. “1 know you for what you are, the 
purest of God's creatures, Jenny Soulé! If you 
will not marry me, let it be so. But you do not 
know now what you say. Some other. time, | 


think, you will give me another answer.” 
He turned, aud went out of the door, and at a 
motion from the doctor | followed him. 


Jane Soulé never gave him another answer. 
After this time 1 only saw the progress of her life 
ata distance, as other spectators did. No other 
will was found. Miss Ferris proposed to give the 
homestead to Jane, but she went to New York to 
spend the winter, deferring until her return the 
making out the deed of gift. Miss Souié left the 
Troll house with her old servant, and soon began 
totake in sewing, which people gave her ina 
joking way, pending Josey’s return, But Josey 
never returned. It was said she met Phil Deane 
that winter, aud tried the power of her dark eyes 








upon him, but that they fell harmless. It is cer- 
tuin that she married a broker in New York, who 
ordered the sule of the whole of the Troll pro- 
perty, a month or two later, as he required the 
money in his business. Dr. liersall bought the 
house, aud from him Jane rented the kitchen and 
rovm adjoining, where she lived fur two or three 
years with Kizzy, If she were unhappy, nobody 
kuew it. She had to the last,the dry humor and 
love of a laugh which was her strongest trait. 

Phil Deane saw her once. more, He came, his 
mother said, resolved to take ber back as his 
wite, and was aloue with her foran hour, After 
that heJeft Tarrytown, and did not return for years, 

Jane Soulé uied three years after Judge Troll, 
of a slow but certain type of consumption. . What- 
ever was her secret, she kept it to the last. 

1 received, a yeur or two later, a letter from a 
friend in New York, containing inquiries concern- 
ing the Tro.] family, and saying, ‘+1 meta cer- 
tain Cul. Troll in Havana many years ago, who 
had formed a marriage, if it cau be called such, 
with an Lndian or Quadroon girl, who died while 
we were there. 1 heard there was a child, and 
that the mother of the girl took the baby; but 
that reckless filibuster could, uot be the same with 
your church-going deacon.” 

1 asked no further. Jenny, had a right to her, 
secret. Qld Kizzy died before her; but: if she 
was anything nearer to Jane than a faithful nurse, 
1 never knew; nor whether the Deacon had him- 
self destroyed the last will, or Jenny had kept it, 
and tived her life of sacrifice to save him. from 
the disgrace of identification with the reckless 
filibuster. 

1 was alone with Dr, Piersall in her room when 
she died, which she did quietly, as she had lived, 
without any dramatic words or leave-tuking, con- 
cerning herself, ouly, apparently, with her phy- 
sical pains and needs. 

But the doctor, as he laid. the delicate head 
back on the pillow, aud closed the gray eyes, snid, 

“There is the last of the Trolls; Her fight 
was the longest and hardest of them all.’’ 





PEACE. 


— 
BY ANNIB BOBERTSON NOXOR, 


Tue patter of the Summer rain, 
How pleasant is the sound ! 

It falis upon the hearts of men, 
As on the thirsty ground. 

And in the stil) and Jonely night, 
It taps my window pane. 

I cannot feel all desolate, 
Beneath the Summer rain. 


A voice there is which speaks to me, 
In words of sweetest cheer; 

A precious spirit seems to say, 
“ Beloved, I am here!” 

And oh, whet peace sarrounds me then, 
All Litterness is slain ; 


And calmly thus I fall asleep, 
Beneath the Summer rain. 





OUR SPELLING-MATCH. 


BY EVELYN J. BAKER. 


ze 
How 1t Came Anovr. 

Or course we've had a spelling-match. Every- 
body has. Not to have taken ‘part in a spelling- 
match, in these “latter days,’’ is to argue one’s 
self, at once, an outside barbarian. 

Equally, of course, it was of the girl’s getting 
up. It wasn’t a public affair, The girl's said 
they ‘didn’t like publicity.” But I suspect a 
deeper reason, which all the tortures of the “Im- 
pogition,” (as Sairrey Gamp calls that venerable 
and persuasive Spanish institution,) wouldn’t 
foree them to admit. And that is, a secret fear 
that all twenty of the contestants might go down 
at the first word. Which wouldn’t be pleasant 
in company. 

This is how it came about: 

T was escorting sister May and my cousin Di 
Errick from that match in Music Hall, where 
“our fellows’’ got gloriously defeated, to the 
friend’s house where they were paying a short 
visit. And after we had discussed the contest 
we had just witnessed, and Di had indulged in 
& punning remark or two at the expense of the 
youth who spelled ‘‘ Malmsey,”’ as if it had some 
connection with his maternal parent, she sud- 
denly broke forth, 

** Thomaso.”” 

(I may here plaintively remark that Di never, 
never calls me by the name bestowed on the solemn 
occasion of my christening. Her fertility of in- 
vention in supplying me with odious nick-names 
is something perfectly supernatural. She thinks 
nothing of addressing me as ‘‘ Tom-ato” in com- 
pany, if I happen to blush over some slight blun- 
der, such as even Harvard seniors will sometimes 
be guilty of. She—— But pardon so long a 
parenthesis. ) 

‘‘Thomaso, why can’t we of Fredon be in 
fashion, and get up a jolly little spelling-match of 
our own?’ 

*« Di-verting idea!” said I. 

‘«That’s an adjective that can’t be applied to 
your wretched puns,” she rejoined, with some 
asperity. ‘*But seriously ‘tiow. “Why can’t you, 
gome Saturday night, when you come home to 
spend Sunday——”’ 

‘*That sounds Hibernian, somehow, ‘doesn’t 
it?’ I ventured. 

“If you'd said it was an in-Di-rect way of 
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expressing myself, *twould have been rather 
bright; but then you never do say the right 
thing,” observed Di, quenchingly. ‘‘ As I before 
remarked, when you come home some Saturday 
night, why can’t. you bring some ‘grave and 
reverend seniors’ with you, and come up to my 
house fora little ‘spell?’ Prizes, you know, and 
all that sort of thing? All the nice girls, supper, 
and # dance afterward. Ishouldn’t dare to offer 
you anything intellectual, without a spice of the 
jovial and culinary, so to speak; and’’—pausing 
out of breath—‘‘and, on the whole, what should 
you say?” 

“If you'll give me a chance to say anything,” 
I suggested, meekly, ‘‘I should say it sounded 
rather festive than otherwise. How soon can it 
come off? What are you going to have for prizes?” 

“Next Saturday, if you’re agreed,” she re- 
plied. “ And as for prizes. Well, I should advise 
a copy of Dr. Watts, neatly and appropriately 
bound in-calf, with a vignette illustration of 
* How pleasant is Saturday night.’ ”’ 

‘Watts the use of taking that respectable old 
gentleman’s name in vain ?”’ 

“Is that a conundrum ?” asked Di, demurely, 
«Give it up!” 

“Isn't it too bad,” broke in my sister, some- 
what irrelevantly, ‘‘ that Sharlie Thayre is away? 
She’s always the heart of all our Fredon fun, too! 
By-the-way,” turning to me, “isn’t it fanny, Tom, 
that she should have gone off so suddenly to visit 
those New York cousins she hadn’t seen for 
years?” 

In the little pause which followed my con- 
strained acquiescence, I saw the keen, sudden 
glance Di gave me, as she said, slowly, “ Yes, it 
was odd Sharlie should have cared to go away; 
she was always so happy at Fredon!’’ and pre- 
sently added, in her own Irish fashion. “ But 
here we are at Annie’s; so thank you, friend 
Thomas, and good-night. And it won’t be a very 
long ‘spell’ before you hear from me about that 
match.” 

Acknowledging this parting pun with a little 
groan, I said good-night, and walked briskly 
through the quiet West End streets, on my way 
to that most dismal car-office, at the “Square.” 
As I walked, my thoughts were busy, almost 
against my will, with the glance Di had given 
me, the something so like scorn in her voice, as 
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she spoke of Sharlie Thayre’s starting so sud- 
denly, to visit those unheard-of cousins of hers, 
1 had an uncomfortable conviction that very few 
of my thoughts and motives were unreadable to 
wy cousin’s keen gray eyes; an umeasy memory 
of her words, ‘‘ You’re a deal more Di-aphanous 
than I, my child, mames to the contrary notwith- 
standing!’’ Did she fancy-—— 

Here my musings were interrupted by the 
unmusical tinkle of the car-bells, and I had 
scant leisure for thought on my homeward ride. 

Reaching my room at last, I exchanged: my 
boots for a pair of slippers, filled my pipe, and 
sat down before the smouldering fire for a think. 

Back came the scorn in Di’s glance—the little 
satiric ring in her voice. My inner conscious- 
ness told me that she knew as well as I, that 
Sharlie Thayre had been glad to hide those sen- 
sitive eyes, that soft-flushing face of hers, from 
the prying eyes of the Fredon gossips for a little 
while. That she knew that Tom Allingford was 


responsible for fixing those piercing eyes on her. 
I lighted my pipe afresh, and poked the fire. 
“Let me have it out with myself,’ 1, the afore- 
said Tom, said, grimly. 
Had not Sharlie and I been friends from the 
days when I used to draw her to school on my 
sled, and send her startling pictures of bleeding 


hearts and obese doves every fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary ? Had we not fought each other’s battles— 
she figuratively, I literally? Shared each other's 
secrets? Been to each other best and truest 
friends, until I left Fredon for college, well nigh 
four years ago? 

Yes. So far no blame to her or me. Had not 
the memory of her brown eyes kept me from 


many an action, the thought of which might 


have made my eyes droop before hers, with 
their tender purity ? 

Yes. Heaven bless those brown eyes! Yes. 

But our child-time relations to each other 
could not last always. Somehow, I had not 
seemed to think of that. I had not remembered 
that what in a boy is frank manifestation of 
friendship, in a man is recognized as ‘atten- 
tion ;’’ such attention as—be he true man—he 
only shows to the woman he hopes one day to 
call his wife. In all my home-comings, had I 
not shown Sharlie such attention? Until our 
names, by tacit consent, were connected, al- 
ways? Until | was one day congratulated on an 
engagement which did not exist? Yes 

That congratulation, and the thing it meant, 
came to me like the awakening from a pleasant 
dred, What right had I, I asked myself, I, 
with my way to make, all unassured of success, 
to ask this girl, so young, so untried, to wait for 





me all the years she might have to wait—the 
sweetest, brightest, years of her life? Did she 
wish to be so bound? Did I. 

I told myself, honestly enough, that I was not 
sure; that I had no right to give gossip further 
cause to connect our names until I was sure. 
That I would give them no such cause. 

I began to avoid meeiing Sharlic. I appeared 
no more, by surprising coincidence, at the post- 
office, at the hour when she came for her even- 
ing mail. I sauntered no more into her pleasant 
parlor, to spend long, lazy afternoons, reading 
to her from Browning, or Tennyson, or Dickens, 
while she sat busy at some dainty sewing. I 

l to frequent ‘* evening meetings.”’ 

I stopped all this. I gave (with no thought of 
giving, Heaven knows!) crueller keenness to gos- 
sipping tongues—gave them the right to say, 
‘* Early begun issoon done,’’ and *‘ Sharlie needn’t 
have been go sure'of him, after all!’ I exposed 
her tenfold to the tortare of that ‘‘ observation 
which knows no sympathy ;’’ until, after my 
return to college, she had only been too glad to 
flee for a little while, through the door her 
cousin’s invitation opened to her ; anywhere, any- 
where, away from the significant looks, the pity- 
ing smiles of Fredon ! 

Well! Had I aseted differently from what I. 
should? What else could I have done? 

I could almost hear Cousin Di’s voice beside 
me, so sure was I in what words she would have 
answered me. 

‘Done? Tom Allingford, having, perhaps; an 
average intellect, could you not have seen, had 
it not interfered with your pleasure to see, 
whither affairs were tending? Wouldn’t it have 
been easier to have stopped, then? 

‘¢ When you heard the first whisper of gossip, 
wouldn’t it have been the right, brave, manly 
thing to go to that girl you called your friend, 
and say, ‘Sharlie, they are saying untrue things 
about you and me—meddling, foolish tales about 
us, are in people's mouths. Do you think we 
should heed them? Or do you think, dear friend 
of mine, that we can go our way, simply and 
honorably, in.spite of gossips’ word, sure that if 
we are frank and true, nothing can come to us 
that was not meant to come ?’ 

**Do you dare to call yourself that brave little 
woman’s friend, and yet doubt how she would 
have answered you, Tom Allingford ?” 

The tremulous, silvery chime of the clock on 
the mantel rung out the first hour of Sunday 
morning. I rose, and replacing my pipe, which 
had gone out, unheeded, long ago, on the mantel, 
I crossed the room, and unlocked a desk in the 
further corner. Taking from an inner drawer a 
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little old-fashioned photograph, I looked at it 
awhile in silence. Perhaps the hand that held 
it trembled a little. 

It was the face of a girl of sixteen, (I had 
begged the photograph the night before I left 
home for college, ) a fair, low forehead, from which 
soft hair rippled lightly back; eyes full, ‘like 
* Kilmeny’s,’’ ‘of a strange, wise kindliness ;”’ 
lips that you somehow felt sure would quiver 
easily, whether with emile or pain. 

I looked at the face a long, long time; and as 
I softly laid it back in its place, I said, under my 
breath, *‘Oh, Sharlie, I am + sure’ now that it is 
too late! I have been a weak, blind fool, Shar- 
lie. Could you ever forgive me, I wonder? 
Is it too late?”’ 


Il. 
Tue Marca. 

Tue following week I received an epistle in 
Di’s peculiarly illegible hand, notifying me that 
I was expected to appear at Fredon, the follow- 
ing Saturday evening, with as many of my class- 
fellows as “cared to dare the ‘spells’ of the 
Fredon damsels, and risk dieting on baked beans 
until Monday morning.” She also advised us, 
with malevolent reference to that disastrous 
evening in Music Hall, to “ give particular study 
to the names of wines and cordials, such as ‘ malm- 
sey,’ ‘curacoa,’ ete. And if we didn’t have fa- 
cilities for studying such things, who did, she 
should like to know ?”’ 

To her note was added a brief postscript, 
*Sharlie Thayre came home yesterday morning, 
as quaint and sweet as ever. I think she’ll take 
part, Saturday.” 

I could have hugged my chum for very: joy, 
when I rend that. I had an insane desire to 
issue invitations for a supper, on the spot; but 
reflecting that if I did, I should probably lack 
funds to reach Fredon, I refrained. 

Saturday came, and at half-past five of that 
eventful day, six sons of “Fair Harvard” de- 
scended from the cars at the Fredon station, each 


armed with a pocket dictionary, with the study ! 


of which they had been enlivening the journey, 
greatly to the admiration of several old ladies 
opposite. They made their way through the swee; 
April afternoon, and the anything but sweet April 
mud, to Dr. Allingford’s great brown house on 
the hill, where they found a hearty welcome, and 
a heartier supper, waiting them. 

At half-past seven, we presented ourselves at 
Parson Errick’s door, and were ushered into the 
wide, old-fashioned parlor, brilliant with lights, 
and gay with the young folk assembled, “eager 
for the fray.’ At the further end, on a low 





table, Iny a handsome copy of Worcester Una- 
bridged ; (** we thought we'd have sometl:ing real, 
original for a prize,” Di explained,) and hebind 
it sat Parson Errick, his spectacles on his kind 
old eyes, and before him a forniidable-looking 
manuscript, evidently containing the wea; ons for 
our overthrow. 

’ I saw but one face among the many faces turned 
to greet us. And I realized, with a thankful 
heart-throb, that there was no scorn nor slirink- 
ing in the kind, brown eyes. 

The match began. At first both sides held out 
gallantly, until ** athensum” was misspelled by 
my unlucky cousin, who retired, muttering somo- 
thing about being ** sure she should come to Di-re 
disaster!” After that, the ranks thinned rapidly, 
such terrors as “‘ diaphaneity,” ‘ erhinate,” and 
** catadioptrical,”’ carrying off friend and foe alike, 
til! Sharlie alone remained to represent her party, 
while, on our side, my chum, Ford Addison and 
I, stood sole survivors. It grew exciting. Word 
after word was spelled, by us somewhat tremu- 
lously, by Sharlie with sweet, quiet assuranee, 
till, at last, “*Phalerope” was rendered “ Tall-c- 
rope” by the unhappy Ford, who blushingly re 
tired, as Di remarked, “Oh, what a ‘ fall’ was 
there, my countrymen !” 

Still Sharlie and I held out. My breath came 
short and quick; her cheeks were crimson. The 
room had grown utterly sti'l. 

*« Polysyndeton,”’ gave Parson Errick. 

It was my turn. Was that third syllable spell- 
ed with c, or s? I grew, of a sudden, dizzily 
uncertain. 

“Poly, poly,’ I began, and stopped. Dead 
silence. “Poly, poly,” I stammered again. 
“Poly eS 

« Put the kettle on, and we'll all have tea!” 
finishec Di, in a sepulchral undertone, like Dar- 
naby Rudge’s raven. 

Amid the roar which followed, I ventured, 
recklessly, ‘* Poly c y n,”’ and on the Parson's 
grave “incorrect,” sat down amid an uiter si- 
lence. 

“Polysyndeton,” faltered Sharliie, 
aud the next instant. stood flushing like sunrise 
amid the storm of applause which greeted her. 

After the prize had been presented, we * broke 
ranks,” of course, and, obedient to Di’s com- 
mand, ‘took partners” for the Lancers. Sharlie 
was appropriated before I could reach her; but, 
as I passed, I stopped a moment to offer my con- 
gratulations. 

“I wish you'd won, Tom,’’ she said, a little 
tremulously. “I’m sorry that I spelt the word.” 

What was it that sent the crimson flushing up 
to the soft, brown hair, and made her suddenly 
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move away? For a moment I stood bewildered ; 
and then, by some subtle thread of association, 
here flashed before my memory-eyes the vision 
of a quiet parlor on a Jate June afternoon, an 
open window, at which nodded crimson bloom of 
climbing reses, whose sweetness came drifting in 
on the warm south wind; a brown-eyed girl, in 
a low rocking-chair, sewing ; a long, lazy figure, 
in the arm-chair, opposite, reading, that quaint, 
little idyl of Whittier’s, «In School Days.” I 
could hear the echo of my own voice, as I read 
the concluding lines, 
“ He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 

How few that pass above him; 

Regret their triumph, and his loss, 

Like her—because they love him!” 

And added, lightly, as I laid down the book, 
“T suspect that will be my case, some day, Shar- 
lie; and heard her answer, 

‘No, Tom, not until 

* * ‘The grasses on my grave 
Have many a year been blowing !’” 

With her timid words, unconsciously the very 
ones of Whittier’s little herione, that picture 
came flashing back. Did her sudden flush mean 
that she, too, as she spoke the words, recognized 
their connection ? ; 

I moved, in a dream, through dance and gayety, 
for the rest of the evening, and suspect Di spoke 
truly, when she told me despairingly that I was 
behaving like an “‘au-Tom-atic imbecile!’ But 
I had sense enough left to win Sharlie’s permis- 
sion to escort her home. ; 

Two hours later found me, with quick, throb- 
bing pulses, awaiting her at the door. 


III. 
Waat Came of It. 


Suaruie and I were climbing the hill together, 
with the fair, faint crescent of a new moon in 
the purple sky above us, and a sweet little wind, 
ike a tender promise, blowing from the west, 








We had been chatting gayly enough, but nowa 
silence had somehow fallen between us. 

« Sharlie,”’ I said, with a not very successful 
effort to speak lightly. ‘‘Sharlie, I didn’t know 
you were in the habit of quoting poetry.” 

Silence. The little hand that rested on my 
arm, trembling. 

‘*Sharlie!’’ (Oh, how poor words are when 
one’s heart is aching with that for which “there 
is no speech nor language!’’) ‘Sharlie, you 
only quoted one line—the first. Can't you— 
won't you, say the rest? I know I’m not worth 
it, dear; but somehow I think, with your hand in 
mine, I shall grow more nearly worth it bye-and- 
by. I behaved like a fool, Sharlie; but Heaven 
knows I depise myself as much as you can de- 
spise me—as any one can. You have made me 
whatever I am that is good, my darling. Will 
you help me to grow better now, and always ; 
Sharlie, will you say the rest?” 

Silence. We could hear gay voices come rip- 
pling up the wind. We could almost hear the 
beating of our happy hearts. 

Then she lifted those wise, kind eyes of hers 
to mine, and said, very softly, 

“T'm sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you; 


ne, * * * 
Because, you see, I love you!” 


Whittier leaves us to surmise how his little 
hero answers those words. Why, then, should 


. 


T tell you how I answered the little woman, my 


little woman, at my side! 

You, who, sitting at your own fireside, look 
back into your yesterdays, have not forgotten 
how you asked or answered the one deep, tender 
question of your lives. And to you, whose lips 
have learned not yet the glad “new song” of 
love, I say, in the noble words of a noble English 
gentleman, 

“I cannot translate that song for you; but, be 
patient, and keep your eye single and your 
heart clean, and you shall sing it yourself, some 
day.” 





SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Str Humpurey stood, and he held by the mast. 
The night grew dark, and the gale drove fast. 
“Sail ho!” The cry o’er the sea was borne. 
“Sir Humpbrey, look! Can we live till morn? 
“Our homes are a thousand leagnes away ; 

/ “Shall we live to look on the land-locked bay, 


“The church on the cliff where our fathers sleep, 
“The wooded vales where our lone wives weep?” 





IBVINE. 


Sir Homphrey looked, and he answered bold, 
— How oft has the wondrous tale been told !|— 


“God holds us all in the palm of his band, 
“Tis a8 near to heaven by sea as land.” 

The night grew wild, and the barque drove fast. 
Sir Humphrey stood, and he held by the mast. 
The night grew wilder; and never more 

Came bold Sir Humphrey or ship to shore. 





THE LADY ROSE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


(Eutered according to Act of wr in the year 1875, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 431, 


CHAPTER xVI. 

THERE was something gentle and touching in 
the delicate unison with which those two old 
people began to bridge over the deep, deep chasm 
which lay between them and the spring-time of 
life, when they had been all the world to each 
other. As nature softens its own perpetual decay 
with mosses, ferns, and infinitesimal germs of 
vegetation, turning the death principle of one 
period into the glory of another, so had time been 
at work with these two souls, softening ambition, 
toning down the pride of caste, refining the in- 
telligence, making the very sense of right har- 
monious as a poem. Now, when their two lives 
were like an Indian summer, softened with hushed 
passions, and rich in the grandeur of noble ex- 
periences, when love had mellowed down only to 
give depth and fervency to affections that are 
deathless, they had met again. 

“Too late!’ No, no. With the good, happi- 
ness can never come too late. It may change its 
form, subdue itself into something that seems 
like mere content, but who shall measure iis 
deptis, or the capacities of affection in a human 
soul? 

When Sir Noel Hurst walked into his stately 
dining-room that day, and placed the old Duchess 
at his right hand, no one present dreamed that a 
romance lay buried so far back in their lives that 
only two human beings remembered it. Perhaps 
both Lady Rose and Ruth wondered a little that, 
of all her marvels of jewels, the old lady had 
chosen that quiet knot of pearls for her sole orna- 
ment that day; but they never dreamed of its 

‘ history, or of the tender memories it brought to 
the old man, who felt tears coming into his eyes 
when he first saw it knotting the lace together 
on that bosom, as he had seen it half a century 
ago, fastening the folds of a girlish muslin dress, 
when those white tresses fell like spun gold upon 
a maidén’s shoulders. If those young persons 
wondered at the humble ornament, ‘still more 
were they surprised by the halo of sunshine that 
seemed to have fallen on those white heads, and 
the subtle courtliness' that far transcended the 
cordial respect with which Sir Noel always re- 
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ceived his guests. In his manner to the old Duch- 
ess there was something tender and delicately 
caressing, which no one had ever seen in his per- 
fect hospitality before. 

How could they tell that this was the second 
childhood of a love born half a century ago, and, 
perhaps, unconsciously, cherished all that time, 
as tender spring flowers are sometimes found 
blossoming under the dead leaves of a forest. 

For a time young Hurst revived under these 
brightening influences, and lent a season of hope 
to his friends, So the baronet gave himself up to 
the entertainment of his high-born guest. It was 
pleasant to see those two wandering off into the 
park, day by day, leaving the grand old rose 
garden, with all its rich entanglement of burning 
colors, and its imperceptible clouds of perfume, 
hovering about the laden thickets and arches, 
tangled in and out with white jasmine vines and 
blush-red roses, for the quieter haunts of the 
woods, 

In their first youth these two persons had loved 
nature in all her bright or solemn changes, and 
made themselves happy while weaving in her 
presence all the romance of a first love. If this 
sweet combination had taken in magnificence of 
design and grandeur of taste during the years of 
their worldliness, it had never entirely left them; 
and now their souls turned back to those lonely 
and lovely things that are the eternal poetry of 
nature. 

Thus it happened that these old people had 
become indifferent to the abundant sweetness and 
variety of tints, in which art forces nature to 
gorgeousness, and left the noble old rose-garden 
to its magnificent surroundings, while they wan- 
dered off to quieter places, where wild flowers 
lay hidden beneath the ferns, and the finding of 
bird’s-nests, as of old, was possible. 

True, the old baronet found it difficult to leap 
banks, and descend into hollows, in quest of those 
beautiful objects; but he found plenty on the 
sunny knolls, where he led his dainty old com- 
panion, fearing, as he said, that the shadows 
might chill her. Once she would have plunged 
down into the hollows herself, and bring up arm- 
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fuls of ferns and curious grasses; but now she 
smiled pleasantly upon him, observing that, after 
all, fifty years made a difference even with them, 
though, for her part, she felt young as ever, and 
was sure that he did not seem half his age. 

The Park at Norston’s Rest was broad and 
stately enough for that of a royal palace. Crowd- 
ed full of chestnuts and noble old oaks, so pro- 
fuse in their leafiness that the lightest wind was 
sure to fill them with music, it offered a world of 
enjoyment to those who had ‘@ true love for the 
sweetness or majesty of nature, which, in some 
places, was left entirely to herself in that do- 
main. In one directiun, it was a wilderness, 
broken and rocky, holding a black lake or tarn 
deep down in its shadows. In another the vis- 
tas of sunshine were let in through the oaks, and 
the forest turf was like velvet. Nearer the man- 
sion it spread into an ocean of bloom; for there 
the old rose-garden had been the glory of the 
place for generations. From that garden foot- 


paths led down the shadows of a ravine, which 
came out by a cottage in the heart of the woods. 
In this humble abode the young wife of Walton 
Hurst was born, and under its roof her father 
had died a sudden and most sad death, not two 
years before. 

All these places Sir Noel felt a tender pride in 


‘ showing to his guest. His people had never seen 
him so much abroad before, and wondered at the 
change. It was pleasant to see that high-born 
pair wandering day by day through the sunshine 
on the slopes, and the shadows under the trees, 
as they might have done half a century before, 
had fate so favored them in the long ago. Yes, 
it was pleasant to see them smiling on each other 
in a quiet, gentle fashion, and exchanging bits of 
sentiment with the shy grace of children half- 
ashamed of themselves. 

Sometimes they would sit down in some shady 
place, with the sunshine flickering its silver on 
the turf around them, and talk over the old, old 
story, which is never alike in any two hearts, 
and thus becomes capable of infinite variety. 
Each listened to the other’s experiences with 
quiet interest, and always ended in a gentle re- 
turn to those years when they were lovers, as the 
bright central point of an existence grandly pros- 
perous, but out of which this brief period was 
Worth all the rest. 

It was strange to see how the eternal romance 
came back upon those two hearts; pleasant to 
watch that aged man searching around the roots 
of thase great ancestral oaks for the bluest and 
most fragrant violets, whose breath he would not 
inhale, because she was to have their first sweet- 
ness, and their earliest dew. More touching still 





it was to see a soft color mount into that fair old 
face, when the Duchess reached forth her hand 
for the violets, and held them to her lips, over 
which a quivering smile hovered, half-content- 
ment, half-regret for the years of her life that had 
been wasted in ambition, and given up to the 
vanities of social rivalry. 

To a careless, or very young person, all this 
might have seemed amusing, even ridiculous; 
but to a higher class of minds the second chilid- 
hood of love had something very pathetic and 
beautiful in it. 

The suit of rooms allotted to the Duchess opened 
upon the great rose-garden, and were filled with 
its fragrance from morning till night. Even here 
the lady found proofs of those sweet memories 
that had followed the life of her host with a ten- 
der haunting all the years that had been lost to 
them. In the old home where Sir Noel had first 
seen her, was @ quiet little bower-room, in which 
each lady of the house had left some treasure of 
art; a picture of price, a bit of rare old pottery 
upon which some artist had lavished his best 
genius, an antique chair, draped, perhaps, froma 
rich garment some queen had made historical. 

The inherent taste that had made Sir Noel a 
devotee of nature in his youth, led him to be- 
come a collector of rare brick-a-bac in his riper ~ 
years. Remembering this bower-room, with its 
rare adornments, his love had taught him to imi- 
tate it in his own home. Many of the objects 
that had been so dear to him in his first passion- 
season, he had almost duplicated, and in every- 
thing had arranged his choicest treasures as he 
had seen them in the ancestral home of his love. 

When the Duchess first came into this room, 
it was like gliding into a dream. She looked 
around, wonderingly. The frescoes on the ceil- 
ing, the tint of the walls, the gobelin carpet on 
the floor, all seemed familiar, all brought remem- 
brances of her youth, and of those days which 
were the heart of her youth. 

She was alone, and her memory was full, so 
full that it filled her eyes with tears and her 
heart with tenderness ; so she sat down, and cried 
like a girl. 

‘+ Ah, the years that were gone—the years that 
were gone !”” 

Her eyes were wet when Sir Noel came to a 
French window, which gave access to the roses, 
and asked if he might enter, The Duchess made 
no effort to conceal her emotion, but held out her 
hand. She was one of those English women who 
shrink from a scene, and express the deepest 
emotion quietly. A smile stirred her lips, and 
broke through the tears in her eyes. 

“« Ah, Noel, did you love me so?” 
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He looked around, and then at her. 

“It was ail painted in my heart, or I never 
could have made you recognize the resemblance,” 
he said. 

** How foolishly happy all this makes me,”’ 
observed the lady. ‘Noel, do you know | think 
we are two ridiculous children? Fortunately, 
there is no one to laugh at us.” 

Sir Noel drew an easy-chair close to the couch 
upon which his guest was sitting. 

She smiled then, and glancing at a cushion 
at her feet, covered with biack satin, over which 
red-mouthed Chinese dragons were writhing, 
laughed soltly. 

‘* In those days you would have been kneeling 
here,’’ she said. 

The baronet shook his head, and smiled. 

‘Iam afraid it is only our souls that have 
kept young enough for that,” he answered. 

Then these two old people laughed pleasantly, 
and dropped intu other conversation, 

Half an hour later, Lady Rose came into this 
pretty bower-room, and found the Duchess seated 
by a cabinet-piano, with a volume of old-fashioned 
music open before her, playing an air that had 
heen the rage long before that young lady was 
born, with a delicacy of touch and expression 
that took her completely by surprise, and held 
her motionless on the threshold. 

The baronet was standing hy her, turning the 
pages of music with the precision of an amateur, 
now looking at the notes, now glancing down at 
the snow-whijte head, and smiling blandly upon 
both, as if recollection and the music were blend- 
ed in one sweet harmony for him. 

Now and then the Duchess lifted her eyes, and 
asked if he remembered this or that? gently 
drawing his thoughts across the chasm that had 
separated them, with subtle delicacy, as a 
spider throws its cohweb-fibre across the great 
rents torn in his web by some cruel or careless 
hand. 

When she saw Lady Rose standing there, won- 
der-struck by the scene, a blush stole up over 
the fair old face, and her fingers dropped from 
the keys. 

**Come in! Come in, lady-bird,”’ she said, “we 
have found some old, old music; so old that it is 
very sweet to us, though you might not think it 
worth the hearing.” 

‘* But 1 should, Indeed, the few notes I heard 
seemed very sweet and quaint to me. Pray, go 
on, your grace,’’ sail Lady Rose. 

«No, no,” answered the old lady. * It would 
be nothing to one who cannot look back years 
and years, You shall give Sir Noel something 
better.” 





‘Not now; 1 see one of my tenants out yon- 
der, who seems to be waiting fur some one. He 
is an old man who has seen heavy trouble. Some 
other time Rose shall oblige me, but not here or 
now.” 

The Duchess understood this, and closed the 
piano. It pleased her that Sir Noel should re- 
fuse all music afier hers. 

The coming of Lady Rose Houston to Nors- 
ton's Rest had a wonderful influence on the 
health of young Hurst. The very presence of 
this fair girl, in the full bloom of lier loveliness, 
seemed to give him a firmer hold on life. Her 
superb health imparted its subtle vigor to his 
weakeness, and gave him a portion of its strength. 
If she sat down by his side, his face brightened, 
and his lips smi'ed. If her hand came in con- 
tact with the hot pink of his palm, bis fingers 
clung to it as if its healthy coolness took away 
some of the fever that burned there. If she arose 
to leave him his breath would come in sharp, 
quick gasps, and when she was gone, he would 
look around mournfully as if he felt some great 
loss. 

After her coming he grew more hopeful than 
ever, and smiled incredulously at the anxiety of 
others. The purely physical influence of this 
fair girl had given him fresh vitality, and there- 
fore crowding delusions. 

Lady Rose felt this influence, and thanked God 
for it. At any time, she would have given her 
life for his; now she longed to wrest all this 
blooming health from her body, and give it to 
him, as she had carried armsful of dewy roses to 
his sick-room many a time in days gone by, be 
cause he had everything else, and she must give 
him something. 

Now she would have given him her hen’ th, nay, 
her life, just as she had bestowed the roses, for 
that she could not pluck and lay at his feet, as 
she had plundered the rarest bushes. So much 
as she could bestow Rose gave to the sick man, 
who would never know that she had loved him so 
much beyond her own life. 

Do not let any one misunderstand t’:is pure, 
brave girl as the martyr of an unanswered pas 
sion. In fact, I do not like to apply that word 
to the love Lady Rose fe!t, or ever had felt for 
her cousin. It was too deep and too delicate for 
an explanation of that kind. His marriage vow 
had not been more binding upon his soul than it 
was upon hers. She had never had reason for 
the faintest blnsh, though an angel had read her 
heart ; still this sick man was dearerto her than 
her own life, and as sacred as her prayers before 
the altar of God. 

There is a love holier, deeper, and far more 
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powerul to which great souls are given, than 
that wild and turbulent sentiment ‘which men 
sometimes speak ‘of as a grand passion—a‘love 
that has no root in selfishness, no hope beyond 
that of a noble self-sacrifice. 

Lady Tose had risen far above the egotism of 
jealousy or personal hope. The tenderness of 
compassion she felt for that sick and suffering man 
was extended to his young wife with equal po- 
tency. In her pure soul there was ‘nothing to 
conceal. The process that turns the elements of 
charcoal into diamonds was not more purefying 
than the sentiment that grew each day stronger 
in her heart. 

Love sometimes changes its form, but its ele- 
ments never. They are the best part of a soul’s 
immortality. 

Ilaving nothing to conceal, a'l the bright beauty 
of that girl’s character asserted itself. She no 
longer shrunk from the touch of Walton Hurst's 
hand, or veiled her eyes when he looked upon 
her. She no longer crept by his room with timid 


hesitation, envying the very servants as they 
went in and out, but took her old place in the 
household with gentle decision, and filled the old 
house with such cheerfulness, as almost drove back 
the shadows of death as they gathered over it. 
Ruth was not strong, either of body’ or heart 


in those days. But for her husband’s precarious 
state she might have given way altogether. She 
saw how comp'etely he leaned upon the Lady 
Rose for hope an: strength, and bore it, not like 
amartyr, but with the faith of a brave, true- 
hearted woman. Truthful herself, she under- 
stood truth in others, and was capable of such 
womanly trust as casts out all sense of rivalry. 
From her earliest remembrance, she had been 
taught to look on the Lady Rose as a suporior 
being, and this feeling had become so completely 
a portion of her nature, that change was impos- 
sible. Had an angel of heaven descended into 
that mansion to watch by its heir, it could not 
have been looked upon with greater confidence 
than the young wife felt in the Lady Rose. 

Thus, hand in hand, as it were, these fair wo- 
men kept affectionate guard over the life that 
was precious to them both, surrounding it with 
cheerfulness, letting in sunshine through the 
clouds, and day by day fighting a forlorn hope 
with the death-angel. 

In this way, some weeks passed at Norston’s 
Rest. Even the apprehensions of its kind old 
master were allayed by the positive hopefulness 
of the invalid. Never in his life had young 
Hurst been so interested in the future, so ardent 
in his desire for action, or earnest in laying out 
plans that were to carry him into old age. 





Surely it ‘was impossible that such bright anti- 
cipations could lead only to the grave. 


CHAPTER XVITf. 


One day when Hurst was sleeping, Ruth stole 
out for a walk. ‘Her course lay across the rose- 
garden, and down the banks of a ravine, along 
which'a foot-path led to her old home. The gar- 
dener’s cottage, up to the last few months, hatl 
stood in the sheltering trees, half-bedded in 
flowers running wildly astray, like a great, empty 
bird’s-nest, from which all life had been driven. 
In fact, it is doubtfal if any one burn in the 
neighborhood would have cared to oteupy the 
pretty building, for it was connected with a death 
so sudden, and a crime so base, that most people 
held it in superstitions avoidance; but it was in- 
habited now; and as Ruth bent her steps that way 
she saw, with pleasure, that all traces of neglect 
had disappeared ; a garden, bright with flowers 
and rich in choice fruit, glowed in the sunshine, 
one sea of bright colors. Honeysuckles, white 
jasmine, vines, and climbing roses, overrun ihe 
porch, and reached up their tendrils to the lower 
branches of the trees. It was'a perfect nest of 
flowers in whith Ruth had hid the poor relatives 
she had found starving in Mrs. Carter's dismal” 
garret. 

The young wife sighed heavily when she came 
in sight of her old home. Why had she lefi it? 
Why had she brought sorrow and death under 
that roof in her wild love of the man who had 
removed her to a higher sphere, only to perish 
for his love of her? Why had she not been con- 
tent to rest in her own humble sphere, rather 
than bring so much desolation on those whom 
she loved best ? 

Ah, how well she remembered that night, 
when, alarmed by the sound of shots near by, she 
had rushed out to find the man she loved lying 
white and cold across the very path she was 
treading, and a little way off the stout old man, 
her father, bleeding and insensible. She remem- 
bered how the young man, her husband, made 
such in caution and secrecy, had been carried 
away to the great house, where she was afraid to 
follow him, and how the other victim of her rash 
act was taken slowly into the cottage, where he 
lingered in pain awhile, and died at her feet one 
night without knowing that she was married— 
died of the shock her supposed disgrace had 
brought upon him. 

These memories were painfully strong upon 
Ruth that day, for deep down in her heart she 
knew that another life would be the sacrifice of 
the disobedient act that had killed her father, 
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and then she would be a widow with its memory 
forever with her, 

Some strange impulse caused Ruth to turn 
away from her path, and leave the cottage she 
had almost reached, out of sight; one of those im- 
pulses that prompt us to seek pain rather than 
avoid it. There was one spot in the Park that 
she had never dared to visit since the day that 
she fled from it, hoping to save her husband from 
the consequences of his marriage by self-abnega- 
tion. Now she was resolved to seek that place, a 
bleak, black spot in the heart of that ornamental 
wilderness, which was almost savage in its rocky 
wildness, and the weird depths of a tarn that lay 
deep in its bosom. 

In that tarn, the man who had persecuted her 
with his love till he was ready to flee into ban- 
ishment, and give up her newly married husband 
forever, had found an awful death: and the 
young woman who had been his tool, was his 
companion in death, 

Ruth had never spoken of these things since 
her marriage. -The mere thought of them wound- 
ed her too cruelly for that; but a curiosity that 
was irresistible seized upon hernow. She would 
go alone, and see the place where her enemies had 
met that awful fate. Perhaps, when she had 
once made herself acquainted with the gloomy 
surroundings of that tragedy, its weird hold on 
her imagination would grow weaker, and her 
memory would have rest. 

Down through the broken path, over rocks, and 
through shadows that enveloped her like a pall, 
down the broken slope that led to the water, 
Ruth went hurriedly, like a person urged for- 
ward against her will. Then she came in sight 
of an old summer-house, overhanging the tarn, 
around which rushes, vines that take their root 
in moisture, and a rank growth of water-plants, 
were growing in tangled luxuriance. At the first 
view of this weird building, Ruth paused, and 
looked back, frightened by her own temerity, 
There was a look of ruin in the broken window, 
the sodden roof, and the deep blackness of the 
tarn, that oppressed her with a strange and hor- 
rible dread. 

No wonder. 


row and death upon her by their evil deing, and | 
the fear of another death which was haunting her | 
} Ruth by the arm, aso hawk snatches at iis prey, 


then. 


Ruth knew all the particulars of the tragedy 


that had been enacted in that old ruin; but ehe 
had never possensed jhe courage to viel the place 


before. Now, che went toward lt holding her 





It was there her worst enemies | 
had died; the man who had persecuted her with | 
his love, the girl who had hated her because of | 
it, Terrible people both, who had brought sor- | struck across a rough point, and intercepted tue 


breath, as if about to enter the portals of a tomb. 
The door was hanging, loosely shaken by the 
wind, which came moaning through the black 
fir-trees, and rippled across the inky waters. The 
rank herbage all around swayed back and forth 
with a slow, continuous motion born both of the 
water and the wind. Ruth passed through it, 
and entered the building. She did not observe 
that the path she had taken was intersected by 
another, and trodden down tg the very entrance, 
as if by human footsteps. Her heart was so 
full of sadness that it took in the gloomy picture 
alone. It seemed, to her that no human being 
could ever wish to visit a place so bleak and 
lonely, ‘unless oppressed with perpetual appre- 
hension, as she was, 

Her father was dead; her husband was dying. 
She knew that, and felt herself to be the guilty 
cause. Nay, she was oppressed by a conviction 
that the man who had carried all his sins with 
him down into that deep pool, had also perished 
because of his fatal love for her. 

All the darker was that little building, because 
of the sunshine that trembled red and lurid 
through the black tops of the fir-trees that fringed 
the high banks of the tarn. Once or twice an 
arrow of light, that seemed tipped with blood, 
shot down upon the water at her feet, as if mark- 
ing the spot where her enemy had perished. 

Yes, it was there that he went down, clasped 
by the strong, white arms of the woman he was 
hurling downward with murderous intent. The 
dilapidated balcony on which they had struggled, 
broken and jagged by their reeling bodies, still 
hung over the waters, dipping into them at one 
end. 

All this Ruth saw as the wind swung back the 
door, She also saw a human figure sitting on@ 
ruined garden-chair in one corner, with an elbow 
resting on each knee, and her faee locked in be- 
tween two hands, that clenched it like a vies 
Who this dusky figure was she had no means of 
telling, but it filled her with terror, and she drew 
back, uttering a faint cry. 

The woman inside heard this involuntary sound, 
and leaped to her feet, like a leopard disturbed 
in his lair, The light was on Ruth's face, and 
she saw it clearly, With one spring she cleared 
the door, and, wading knee-deep in the rushes, 


young wife as she was fleeing up the peth. 
“You have come at last,”’ she erted, seizing 


I have been waiting, waiting, walting for you 
coming and gring, coming and going, though 
they told me lt was of no use, that you and 
that other were fer away, Dat I knew the 
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spirit that owns me would bring you here. 
Come !”’ 

Ruth shrunk under that stern grasp in 
speechless horror. She knew that face, its dark 
features, those splendid black eyes, that seemed 
to rain fire upon her, and those masses of inky 
hair, wound, coil on coil, around the head that 
bent toward her with the subfle movement of a 
serpent. 

“You are frightened; you shake like a cow- 
ard. No wonder! No wonder!’ 

Still Ruth was mute. White as death, neck, 
face, and lips, she stood there, cold as marble, 
and as dumb. 

The face looking into hers was that of a wo- 
man drowned in the blackness of that tarn more 
than a year ago. 

Had she come to life again, or was an evil 
spirit looking upon her with those burning eyes ? 

“You know me! You fear me,” said this crea- 
ture, in a fierce whisper. 

“Yes, I know you, and I fear you,” answered 
Ruth, in a deeper whisper. 

“Why not? It was love for you that put 
murder into his heart. That is reason enough 
why I should hate, and you should fear.’’ 

“No, no,” pleaded Ruth, shuddering under 
the charge. 


“Tsay yes; he loved you, and you him.” 
“ Never, never !’’ 
“No?” questioned the strange creature, with 


wonder in her eyes. ‘No woman could help 
loving him; and, after all, you are only a woman.” 

“ And you—what are you?” questioned Ruth, 
awe-stricken. 

“What am I? A woman that drew the man 
the loved down to death with her, rather than 
leave him for you.” 

“But you live. Your hands are strong.’’ 

The girl unclenched her hands from that 
shrinking shoulder, and held them up to the 
light. A weird smile crept over her face, as she 
turned it upon Ruth. 

“ Yea, they were strong enough to drag him 
Into eternity, but not to bring him out again. 
Down in the very bowels of the earth, the under- 
current snatched him from me like a wild beast, 
but tossed me up through the blackness into the 
light I hated, and still hate.”’ 

“ YOu were saved, then?” 

“Saved? No, lost, Is a woman saved when 
her heart, her soul bas been torn from her be- 
a |’ 

“Den't! Vou frighten me. God has given 
beck your life, which be o miracle of merey.” 

“And taken bim at my bands, while bie were 
feeking my life.’' 





There was something so intense and wild in 
the girl’s look and speech that it silenced ¢om- 
passion even in the kind heart of Ruth Hurst. 

“*T will go now,” she said, attempting to move 
on. 

“Not yet. You and I murdered him. Let 
us stay together. You will learn to creep here 
at night, as 1 do. Human beings: have no feel- 
ing for each other, but the winds have, and the 
waters have. You can hear them rolling among 
the firs, and whispering strange things over the 
dead they have hid away. I was listening ‘to 
them when you came in. Hush your breath, 
and you will hear as T do.”” 

The girl's voice had sunk to a low wail. She 
bent her head as if drinking in some murmur of 
the air that chilled her. All at once a new 
sound broke through the intense loneliness, that 
of heavy footsteps wading through the rushes. 

“ He is in search of me. Come, let us hide 
out of sight, or he will find us-—you and I, who 
have a right here.”” The strange creature threw 
her strong arm around Ruth, as she spoke, and 
dragged her into the ruined Lake-House. 

Ruth sunk down upon the sodden bench mnte 
and helpless. The presence of this woman, in 
her best days, had always been a terror to her; 
now, when she seemed to have risen up from the 
dead blackness of that tarn, the effect was over- 
powering. The very sound of those footsteps 
sweeping through the rank herbage, made her 
quiver in every nerve; and when the figure of a 
man blocked up the door-way, she uttered @ faint 
shriek. 

‘Martha! Martha Hart, are you here ?”” 

These words were uttered by the voice of an 
old man, evidently worn and pale, who was peer- 
ing into the darkness. 

‘* Well,” answered Martha, “what if T am 
here? Can't you see that I have company— 
dainty company? One who understands the 
sough of the wind, and the sob of the waters, as 
I do? Cannot you let us have this musi¢ in 
peace, just a little while, together f"’ 

The man could not understand that more than 
one person was in the gloom of that building, 
for Martha stood directly before her prisoner. 

“ Come, lass, come away. This is an unwhole- 
some place,” he said, peering into the room. 
“A fog le settling down on the water, and the 
marshy shore is fall of dampness." 

1 like te! Ob, I like it I" ended the girl, Melding 
her arme os if gathering up the fog to her boron 
“Ge away! Go away! You never will give me 
time enough.” 

“ Bet, Marthe f"* 

“Ob, tether, why won't you got” 
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little old-fashioned photograph, I looked at it | 
awhile in silence. Perhaps the hand that held 
it trembled a little. 

It was the face of a girl of ixteen, (I had 
begged! the photograph the night before I left 
home for college, ) a thir, low forehead, from which | 
soft hair rippled lightly back; eyes full, like 
* Kilmeny's,"’ “of a strange, wise kindliness ; 
lips that you somehow felt sure would quiver 
easily, whether with emile or pain. 

1 looked at the thee a long, long time; and as} 
I softly laid it back in its place, I said, under my 
breath, “Oh, Sharlie, | am +sure’ now that it is 
I have been a weak, blind fool, Shar- 
lie. Could you ever forgive me, I wonder? | 
Is it too late?" 


too late! 


; 


Il. 
Tur Marten. 

Tne following week I received an epistle in 
Di's peculiarly illegible hand, notifying me that 
I was expected to appear at Fredon, the follow- 
ing Saturday. evening, with as many of my class- 
fellows as “‘cared to dare the ‘spells’ of the 
Fredon damsels, and risk dieting on baked beans 
until Monday morning.”” She also advised us, 
with malevolent reference to that disastrous 
evening in Music Hall, to ‘give particular study 
to the names of wines and cordials, such as ‘ malm- 
sey,’ ‘curagoa,’ ete. And if we didn't have fa- 
cilities for studying such things, who did, she 
should like to know ?”’ 

To her note was added a brief postscript, 
‘*Sharlie Thayre came home yesterday morning, 
as quaint and sweet as ever. I think she’ll take 
part, Saturday.” 

I could have hugged my chum for very joy, 
when I read that. I had an insane desire to 
issue invitations for a supper, on the spot; but 
reflecting that if I did, I should probably lack 
funds to reach Fredon, I refrained. 

Saturday came, and at half-past five of that 
eventful day, six sons of ‘‘Fair Harvard’’ de- 
scended from the cars at the Fredon station, each 
armed with a pocket dictionary, with the study ! 
of which they had been enlivening the journey, 
greatly to the admiration of several old ladies 
opposite. They made their way through the swee; 
April afternoon, and the anything but sweet April 
mud, to Dr. Allingford’s great brown house on 
the hill, where they found a hearty welcome, and 
a heartier supper, waiting them. 





At half-past seven, we presented ourselves at 
Parson Errick’s door, and were ushered into the 
wide, old-fashioned parlor, brilliant with lights, 
and gay with the young folk assembled, ‘eager 


for the fray.’’ At the further end, on a low 


OUR SPELLING-MATCH 


table, lay a handsome copy of Worcester Una 


bridged ; (** we thought we'd have something real, 
original for a prize,"’ Di explained,) and behind 
it sat Parson Errick, his spectactes on bie kind 
old eyes, and before him a formidable looking 
manuscript, evidently containing the wea; ons for 
our overthrow 

I saw but one face among the many faces turned 


to greet us. And 1 realized, with a thankful 


} heart-throb, that there was no scorn nor shrink 


ing in the kind, brown eyes, 

The match began. At first both sides held out 
gallantly, until “ athenwum’ was mixepelled by 
my unlucky cousin, who retired, muttering some- 
thing about being ‘sure she should come to Di-re 
disaster!’ After that, the ranks thinned rapidly, 
such terrors as ‘* diaphaneity,”’ * erhinate,”’ and 
* catadioptrical,”’ carrying off friend and foe alike, 
til! Sharlie alone remained to represent her party, 
while, on our side, my chum, Ford Addison and 
I, stood sole survivors. It grew exciting. Word 
after word was spelled, by us somewhat tremu- 
lously, by Sharlie with sweet, quiet assurance, 
till, at last, **Phalerope” was rendered * Fall-c- 
rope’”’ by the unhappy Ford, who blushingly re- 
tired, as Di remarked, ‘Oh, what a ‘fall’ was 
there, my countrymen !” 

Still Sharlie and I held out. My breath came 
short and quick; her cheeks were crimson. The 
room had grown utterly still. 

«« Polysyndeton,”’ gave Parson Errick. 

It was my turn. Was that third syllable spell- 
ed with c, or s? I grew, of a sudden, dizzily 
uncertain, 

“Poly, poly,” I began, and stopped. 
silence. “Poly, poly,” 
“« Poly——”’ 

** Put the kettle on, and we'll all have tea!” 
finished Di, in a sepulchral undertone, like Bar- 
naby Rudge’s raven. 

Amid the roar which followed, I ventured, 
recklessly, ‘‘ Poly ¢ y n,’’ and on the Parson’s 
grave ‘‘incorrect,’’ sat down amid an utter si- 
lence. 

“Polysyndeton,” faltered Sharliie, 
aud the next instant stood flushing like sunrise 
amid the storm of applause which greeted her. 

After the prize had been presented, we ‘ broke 
ranks,” of course, and, obedient to Di’s com- 
mand, ‘‘took partners” for the Lancers. Sharlie 
was appropriated before I could reach her; but, 
as I passed, I stopped a moment to offer my con- 
gratulations. 

“JT wish you’d won, Tom,” she said, a little 
tremulously. ‘I’m sorry that I spelt the word.” 

What was it that sent the crimson flushing up 
to the soft, brown hair, and made her suddenly 


Dead 
I stammered again. 
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SiR HUMPHR 


move away? For a moment | stood bewildered ; 
and then, by some subtic thread of association, 
here flashed before my memory-eyes the vision 
of a quiet parlor on a late June afternoon, an 
open window, at which nodded crimson bloom of 
climbing roses, whose sweetness came drifting in 
on the warm south wind; a brown-eyed girl, in 
a low rocking-chair, sewing; & long, lazy figure, 
in the arm-chair, opposite, reading, that quaint, 
little idy! of Whittier's, “In Behool Days.” I 
could hear the echo of my own voice, as | read 
the concluding lines, 


* He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 
How few that pas above him; 
Regret their triamph, and bie bow, 


os 


Like het—tecause they love hum! 


And added, lightly, as I laid down the book, 
“1 suspect (hat will be my case, some day, Shar- 
lie; and heard her answer, 

“No, Tom, not until 


* * ‘The grasses on my grave 


Have many « year been blowing I'" 

With her timid words, unconsciously the very 
ones of Whittier’s little herione, that picture 
came flashing back. Did her sudden flush mean 
that she, too, as she spoke the words, recognized 
their connection ? 

I moved, ina dream, through dance and gayety, 
for the rest of the evening, and suspect Di spoke 
truly, when she told me despairingly that I was 
behaving like an “au-Tom-atic imbecile!’ But 
I had sense enough left to win Sharlie’s permis- 
sion to escort her home. 

Two hours later found me, with quick, throb- 
bing pulses, awaiting her at the door. 


III. 
Waar Came o7 Ir. 


Suaruie and I were climbing the hill together, 
with the fair, faint crescent of a new moon in 
the purple sky above us, and a sweet little wind, 
ike a tender promise, blowing from the west. 


SIR HUMPHR 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Sir Humpnrey stood, and he held by the mast. 
The night grew dark, and the gale drove fast. 
“sail ho!” The cry o'er the sea was borne. 
“Sir Humpbrey, look! Can we live till morn? 
“Our homes are a thousand leagnes away ; 
“Shall we live to look on the land-locked bay, 


“The church on the cliff where our fathers sleep, 
“The wooded vales where our lone wives weep?” 
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We had been chatting gayly enough, but now @ 
silence had somehow fallen between us 

* Bharlie,”’ | eald, with a not very successful 
effort to apeank lightly, “ Shartie, | didn't know 
you were in the habit of quoting poetry 
The lithe hand that 
arm, trembling 


Rilence rested on 


my 
* Sharlie!’ (Oh, how poor words are when 
one's heart is aching with that for which “there 
“ Bharie 


is no speech nor language |’) you 


only quoted one line-—the first, Cant you 


won't you, say the rest? I know I'm not worth 
| it, dear; but somehow I think, with your hand in 

mine, | shall grow more nearly worth it bye-and- 
| by. I behaved like a fool, Sharliie; but Heaven 
| knows I depise myself as muchsas you ean de 
Yoer have made me 
will 
you help me to grow better wow, and always; 


spise me—as any one can, 
whatever I am that is good, ag darling. 


Sharlie, will you say the rest?” 


Silence. We could hear gay voices come rip- 


} pling up the wind. We could almost hear the 
; beating of our happy hearts. 
} Then she lifted those wise, kind eyes of hers 
} to mine, and said, very softly, 
“I'm sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you; 
Because, * * * * 
Because, you see, I love you !” 

Whittier leaves us to surmise how his little 
hero answers those words. Why, then, should 
I tell you how I answered the little woman, my 
little woman, at my side! 

You, who, sitting at your own fireside, look 
back into your yesterdays, have not forgotten 
how you asked or answered the one deep, tender 
question of your lives. And to you, whose lips 
have learned not yet the glad “new song” of 
love, I say, in the noble words of a noble English 
gentleman, 

“ T cannot translate that song for you; but, be 


patient, and keep your eye single and your 








heart clean, and you shall sing it yourself, some 


day.” 


EY GILBERT. 
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Sir Humphrey looked, and he answered bold, 
— How oft has the wondrous tale been told !|— 


“God holds us all in the palm of his band, 
“Tis as near to heaven by sea as land.” 


The night grew wild, and the barque drove fest. 
Sir Humphrey stood, and he held by the mast. 


The night grew wilder; and never more 





Came bold Sir Humphrey or ship to shore. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THERE was something gentle and teuching in 
the delicate unison with which those two old 
people began to bridge over the deep, deep chasm 
which lay betygen them and the spring-time of 
life, when the (Mad been all the world to each 
other. As ney Q™isoftens its own perpetual decay 
with mosses, and infinitesimal germs of 
vegetation, tur F he death principle of one 
period into the ¢/ »f another, so had time been 


at work with the . wo souls, softening ambition, 
toning down the pride of caste, refining the in- 
telligence, making the very sense of right har- 
monious as @ poem. Now, when their two lives 
were like an Indian summer, softened with hushed 
passions, and rich in the grandeur of noble ex- 


periences, when love had mellowed down only to 
give depth and fervency to affections that are 
deathless, they had met again. 

“Too late!’ No, no. With the good, happi- 
ness can never come too late. It may change its 
form, subdue itself into something that seems 
like mere content, but who shall measure its 
depths, or the capacities of affection in a human 
soul? 

When Sir Noel Hurst walked into his stately 
dining-room that day, and placed the old Duchess 
at his right hand, no one present dreamed that a 
romance lay buried so far back in their lives that 
only two human beings remembered it. Perhaps 
both Lady Rose and Ruth wondered a little that, 
of all her marvels of jewels, the old lady had 
chosen that quiet knot of pearls for her sole orna- 
ment that day; but they never dreamed of its 
history, or of the tender memories it brought to 
the old man, who felt tears coming into his eyes 
when he first saw it knotting the lace together 
on that bosom, as he had seen it half a century 
ago, fastening the folds of a girlish muslin dress, 
when those white tresses fell like spun gold upon 
a maiden’s shoulders. If those young persons 
wondered at the humble ornament, still more 
were theg surprised by the halo of sunshine that 
seemed to have fallen on those white heads, and 
the subtle courtliness that far transcended the 
cordial respeg} with which Sir Noel always re- 
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ceived his guests. In his manner to the old Duch- 
ess there was something tender and delicately 
caressing, which no one had ever seen in his per- 
fect hospitality before. 

How could they tel] that this was the second 
childhood of a love born half a century ago, and, 
perhaps, unconsciously, cherished all that time, 
as tender spring flowers are sometimes found 
blossoming under the dead leaves of a forest. 

For a time young Hurst revived under these 
brightening influences, and lent a season of hope 
to his friends. So the baronet gaye himself up to 
the entertainment of his high-born guesi. It was 
pleasant to see those two wandering off into the 
park, day by day, leaving the grand old rose- 
garden, with all its rich entanglement of burning 
colors, and its imperceptible clouds of perfume, 
hovering about the laden thickets and arches, 
tangled in and out with white jasmine vines and 
blush-red roses, for the quieter haunts of the 
woods. 

In their first youth these two persons had loved 


nature in all her bright or solemn changes, and 


made themselves happy while weaving in her 
presence all the romance of a first love. If this 
sweet combination had taken in magnificence of 
design and grandeur of taste during the years of 
their worldliness, it had never entirely left them ; 
and now their souls turned back to those lonely 
and lovely things that are the eternal poetry of 
nature. 

Thus it happened that these old people had 
become indifferent to the abundant sweetness and 
variety of tints, in which art forces nature to 
gorgeousness, and left the noble old rose-garden 
to its magnificent surroundings, while they wan- 
dered off to quieter places, where wild flowers 
lay hidden beneath the ferns, and the finding of 
bird’s-nests, as of old, was possible. 

True, the old baronet found it difficult to leap 
banks, and descend into hollows, in quest of those 
beautiful objects; but he found plenty on the 
sunny knolls, where he led his dainty old com- 
panion, fearing, as he said, that the shadows 
might chill her. Once she would have plunged 
down into the hollows herself, and bring up arm- 
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fuls of ferns and curious grasses; but now she 
smiled pleasantly upon him, observing that, after 
all, fifty years made a difference even with them, 


though, for her part, she felt young as ever, and 3 


was sure that he did not seem half his age. 

The Park at Norston’s Rest was broad and 
stately enough for that of a royal palace. Crowd- 
ed full of chestnuts and noble old oaks, so pro- 
fuse in their leafiness that the lightest wind was 
sure to fill them with music, it offered a world of 
enjoyment to those who had a true love for the 
sweetness or majesty of nature, which, in some 
places, was left entirely to herself in that do- 
main. In one direction, it was a wilderness, 
broken and rocky, holding a black lake or tarn 
deep down in its shadows. In another the vis- 
tas of sunshine were let in through the oaks, and 
the forest turf was like velvet. Nearer the man- 
sion it spread into an ocean of bloom; for there 
the old rose-garden had been the glory of the 
place for generations. From that garden foot- 


paths led down the shadows of a ravine, which 
came out by » cottage in the heart of the woods. 
In this humble abode the young wife of Walton 
Hurst was born, and under its roof her father 
had died a sudden and most sad death, not two 
years before. 


All these places Sir Noel felt a tender pride in 
showing to his guest. His people had never seen 
him so much abroad before, and wondered at the 
change. It was pleasant to see that high-born 
pair wandering day by day through the sunshine 
on the slopes, and the shadows under the trees, 
as they might have done half a century before, 
had fate so favored them in the longago. Yes, 
it was pleasant to see them smiling on each other 
in a quiet, gentle fashion, and exchanging bits of 
sentiment with the shy grace of children half- 
ashamed of themselves. 

Sometimes they would sit down in some shady 
place, with the sunshine flickering its silver on 
the turf around them, and talk over the old, old 
story, which is never alike in any two hearts, 
and thus becomes capable of infinite variety. 
Each listened to the other’s experiences with 
quiet interest, and always ended in a gentle re- 
turn to those years when they were lovers. as the 
bright central point of an existence grandly pros- 
perous, but out of which this brief period was 
worth all the rest. 

It was strange to see how the eternal romance 
came back upon those two hearts; pleasant to 
watch that aged man searching around the roots 
of those great ancestral oaks for the bluest and 
most fragrant violets, whose breath he would not 
inkale, because she was to have their first sweet- 
ness, and their earliest dew. More touching still 





it was to see a sgft color mount into that fair old 
face, when the Duchess reached forth her hand 
for the violets, and held them to her lips, over 
which a quivering smile hovered, half-content- 
ment, half-regret for the years of her life that had 
been wasted in ambition, and given up to the 
vanities of social rivalry. 

To a careless, or very young person, all this 
might have seemed amusing, even ridiculous; 
but to a higher class of minds the second child- 
hood of love had something very pathetic and 
beautiful in it. 

The suit of rooms allotted to the Duchess opened 
upon the great rose-garden, and were filled with 
its fragrance from morning till night. Even here 
the lady found proofs of those sweet memories 
that had followed the life of her host with a ten- 
der haunting all the years that had been lost te 
them. In the old home w’ eve Sir Noel had first 
seen her, was a quiet littl¢ r-room, in which 
each lady of the house hail | ‘some treasure of 
art; a picture of price, a bil {7 rare old pottery 
upon which some artist had lavished his best 
genius, an antique chair, draped, perhaps, froma 
rich garment some queen had made historical. 

The inherent taste that had made Sir Noel a 
devotee of nature in his youth, led him to be- 
come a collector of rare brick-a-bac in his riper 
years. Remembering this bower-room, with its 
rare adornments, his love had taught him to imi- 
tate it in his own home. Many of the objects 
that had been so dear to him in his first passion- 
season, he had almost duplicated, and in every- 
thing had arranged his choicest treasures as he 
had seen them in the ancestral home of his love. 

When the Duchess first came into this room, 
it was like gliding into a dream. She looked 
around, wonderingly. The frescoes on the ceil- 
ing, the tint of the walls, the gobelin carpet on 
the floor, all seemed familiar, all brought remem- 
brances of her youth, and of those days which 
were the heart of her youth. 

She was alone, and her memory was fall, so 
full that it filled her eyes with tears and her 
heart with tenderness ; so she sat down, and cried 
like a girl. 

*« Ah, the years that were gone—the years that 
were gone !”’ 

Her eyes were wet when Sir Noel came to a 
French window, which gave access to the roses, 
and asked if he might enter. The Duchess made 
no effort to conceal her emotion, but held out her 
hand. She was one of those English women who 
shrink from a scene, and express the deepest 
emotion quietly. A smile stirred her lips, and 
broke through the tears in her eyes. 

** Ah, Noel, did you love me so.?”’ 
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He looked around, and then at her. 

**It was all painted in my heart, or I never 
could have made you recognize the resemblance,’’ 
he said. 

** How foolishly happy all this makes me,’’ 
observed the lady. ‘‘ Noel, do you know I think 
we are two ridiculous children? Fortunately, 
there is no one to laugh at us.” 

Sir Noel drew an easy-chair close to the couch 
upon which his guest was sitting. 

She smiled then, and glancing at a cushion 
at her feet, covered with black satin, over which 
red-mouthed Chinese dragons were writhing, 
laughed solftiy. 

‘In those days you would have been kneeling 
here,’’ she said. 

The baronet shook his head, and smiled. 

‘Tam afraid it is only our souls that have 
kept young enough for that,’’ he answered. 

Then these two old people laughed pleasantly, 
and dropped intu other conversation. 

Half an hour later, Lady Rose came into this 
pretty bower-room, and found the Duchess seated 
by a cabinet-piano, with a volume of old-fashioned 
music open before her, playing an air that had 
been the rage long before that young lady was 
born, with a delicacy of touch and expression 
that took her completely by surprise, and held 
her motionless on the threshold. 

The baronet was standing by her, turning the 
pages of music with the precision of an amateur, 
now looking at the notes, now glancing down at 
the snow-white head, and smiling blandly upon 
both, as if recollection and the music were blend- 
ed in one sweet harmony for him. 

Now and then the Duchess lifted her eyes, and 
asked if he remembered this or that? gently 
drawing his thoughts across the chasm that had 
separated them, with subtle delicacy, as a 
spider throws its cobweb-fibre across the great 
rents torn in his web by some cruel or careless 
hand. 

‘When she saw Lady Rose standing there, won- 
der-struck by the scene, a blush stole up over 
the fair old face, and her fingers dropped from 
the keys. ‘a 

«« Come in! Come in, lady-bird,’’ she said, “‘ we 
have found some old, old music; so old that it is 
very sweet to us, though you might not think it 
worth the hearing.” 

«« But I should. Indeed, the few notes I heard 
seemed very sweet and quaint to me. Pray, go 
on, your grace,’’ sail Lady Rose. 

‘No, no,”” answered the old lady. ‘It would 








‘**Not now; I see one of my tenants out yon- 
der, who seems to be waiting for some one. He 
is an old man who has seen heavy trouble. Some 
other time Rose shall oblige me, but not here or 
now.” 

The Duchess understood this, and closed the 
piano. It pleased her that Sir Noel should re- 
fuse all music after hers. 

The coming of Lady Rose Houston to Nors- 
ton’s Kest had a wonderful influence on the 
health of young Hurst. The very presence of 
this fair girl, in the full bloom of her loveliness, 
seemed to give him a firmer hold on life. Her 
superb health imparted its subtle vigor to his 
weakeness, and gave him a portion of its strength. 
If she sat down by his side, his face brightened, 
and his lips smiled. If her hand came in con- 
tact with the hot pink of his palm, his fingers 
clung to it as if its healthy coolness took away 
some of the fever that burned there. 
to leave him his breath would come in sharp, 
quick gasps, and when she was gone, he would 
look around mournfully as if he felt some great 
loss. 

After her coming he grew more hopeful than 
ever, and smiled incredulously at the anxiety of 
others. The purely physical influence of this 
fair girl had given him fresh vitality, and there- 
fore crowding delusions. 

Lady Rose felt this influence, and thanked God 
for it. At any time, she would have given her 
life for his; now she longed to wrest all this 
blooming health from her body, and give it to 
him, as she had carried armsful of dewy roses to 
his sick-room many atime in days gone by, be- 
cause he had everything else, and she must give 
him something. 

Now she would have given him her hea'th, nay, 
her life, just as she had bestowed the roses, for 
that she could not pluck and lay at his feet, as 
she had plundered the rarest bushes. So much 
as she could bestow Rose gave to the sick man, 
who would never know that she had loved him so 
much beyond her own life. 

Do not let any one misunderstand this pure, 
brave girl as the martyr of an unanswered pas- 
sion. In fact, I do not like to apply that word 
to the leve Lady Rose felt, or ever had felt for 
her cousin. It was too deep and too delicate for 
an explanation of that kind. His marriage vow 
had not been more binding upon his soul than it 
was upon hers. She had never had reason for 
the faintest blush, though an angel had read her 
heart ; still this sick man was dearerto her than 


If she arose 


be nothing to one who cannot look back years ; her own life, and as sacred as her prayers before 


and years, You shall give Sir Noel something ; the altar of God. 


better.”’ 


There is a love holier, deeper, and far more 
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powerrul to which great souls are given, than 
that wild and turbulent sentiment which men 
sometimes speak of as a grand passion—a love 
that has no root in. selfishness, no hope beyond 
that of a noble self-sacrifice. 

Lady Rose had risen far above the egotism of 
jealousy or personal hope. The tenderness of 
compassion she felt for that sick and suffering man 
was extended to his young wife with equal po- 
tency. In her pure soul there was nothing to 
conceal. The process that turns the elements of 
charcoal into diamonds was not more purefying 
than the sentiment that grew each day stronger 
in her heart. 

Love sometimes changes its form, but its ele- 
ments never. They are the best part of a soul’s 
imnortality. 

Ilaving nothing to conceal, a’l the bright beauty 
of that girl’s character asserted itself. She no 
longer shrunk from the touch of Walton Hurst's 
hand, or veiled her eyes when he looked upon 
her. She no longer crept by his room with timid 
hesitation, envying the very servants as they 
went in and out, but took her old place in the 
household with gentle decision, and filled the old 
house with such cheerfulness, as almost drove back 
the shadows of death as they gathered over it. 

Ruth was not strong, either of body or heart 
But for her husband’s precarious 
She 


in those days. 
state she might have given way altogether. 
saw how completely he leaned upon the Lady 
Rose for hope and strength, and bore it, not like 
amartyr, but with the faith of a brave, true- 
hearted woman. Truthful herself, she under- 
stool truth in others, and was capable of such 
womanly trust as casis out all sense of rivalry. 
From her earliest remembrance, she had been 
taught to look on the Lady Rose as a superior 
being, and this feeling had become so comp'etely 
8 portion of her nature, that change was impos- 
sible. Had an angel of heaven descended into 
that mansion to watch by its ‘heir, it could not 
have been looked upon with greater confidence 
than the young wife felt in the Lady Rose. 

Thus, hand in hand, as it were, these fair wo- 
men kept affectionate guard over the life that 
was precious to them both, surrounding it with 
cheerfulness, letting in sunshine through the 
clouds, and day by day fighting a forlorn hope 
with the death-angel. 








Surely it was impossible that such bright anti- 
cipations could lead only to the grave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


One day when Ilurst was sleeping, Ruth stole 
out for a walk. Her course lay across the rose- 
garden, and down the banks of a ravine. along 
which a foot-path led to her old home. The gar- 
dener’s cottage, up to the last few months, had 
stood in the sheltering trees, half-bedded in 
flowers running wildly astray, like a great, empty 
bird’s-nest, from which all life had been driven. 
In fact, it is doubtful if any one born in the 
neighborhood would have cared to oceupy the 
pretty building, for it was connected with a death 
so sudden, and a crime so base, that most people 
held it in superstitious avoidance; but it was in- 
habited now; and as Ruth bent her steps that way 
she saw, with pleasure, that all traces of neglect 
had disappeared; a garden, bright with flowers 
and rich in choice fruit, glowed in the sunshine, 
one seaof bright colors. Honey-suckles, white 
jasmine, vines, and climbing roses, overrun the 
porch, and reached up their tendrils to the lower 
branches of the trees. It was a perfect nest of 
flowers in which Ruth had hid the poor relatives 
she had found starving in Mrs. Carter’s dismal 
garret. 

The young wife sighed heavily when she came 


in sight of her old home. Why had she lefi it? 


Why had she brought sorrow and death under 
that roof in her wild love of the man who had 
removed her to a higher sphere, only to perish 


for his love of her? 
tent. to rest in her own humble sphere, rather 
than bring so much desolation on those whom 
she loved best ? 

Ah, how well she remembered that night, 
when, alarmed by the sound of shots near by, she 


Why had she not been con- 


had rushed out to find the man she loved lying 
white and cold across the very path she was 
treading, and a little way off the stout old man, 
her father, bleeding and insensible. She remem- 
bered how the young man, her husband, made 
such in caution and secrecy, had. been carried 
away to the great house, where she was afraid to 
follow him, and how the other victim of her rash 
act was taken slowly into the cottage, where he 
lingered in pain awhile, and died at her feet one 


In this way, some weeks passed at Norston’s ; night without knowing that she was married— 


Rest. 


died of the shock her supposed disgrace had 


master were allayed by the positive hopefulness } brought upon him. 


: 

5 
Even the apprehensions of its kind old 3 
of the invalid. Never in his life had young; These memories were painfully strohg upon 
Hurst been so interested in the future, so ardent } Ruth that day, for deep down in her heart she 
in his desire for action, or earnest in laying out } knew that another life would be the sacrifice of 
plans that were to carry him into old age. the disobedient act that had killed her father, 
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and then she would be a widow with its memory 
forever with her, 

Some strange impulse caused Ruth to turn 
away from her path, and leave the cottage she 
had almost reached, out of sight; one of thoseim- 
pulses that prompt us to seek pain rather than 
avoid it. There was one spot in the Park that 
she had never dared to visit since the day that 
she fled from it, hoping to save her husband from 
the consequences of his marriage by self-abnega- 
tion.. Now she was resolved to seek that place, a 
bleak, black spot in the heart of that ornamental 
wilderness, which was almost savage in its rocky 
wildness, and the weird depths of a tarn that lay 
deep in its bosom. 

In that tarn, the man who had persecuted her 
with bis love till he was ready to flee into ban- 
ishment, and give up her newly married husband 
forever, had found an awful death: and the 
young woman who had been his tool, was his 
companion in death. 

Ruth had never spoken of these things since 
her marriage. The mere thought of them wound- 
ed her too cruelly for that; but a curiosity that 
was irresistible seized upon her now. 
go alone, and see the place where her enemies had 
met that awful fate. 
once made herself acquainted with the gloomy 
surroundings of that tragedy, its weird hold on 
her imagination would grow weaker, and her 
memory would have rest. 

Down through the broken path, over rocks, and 
through shadows that enveloped her like a pall, 
down the broken slope that led to the water, 
Ruth went hurriedly, like a person urged for- 
ward against her will. Then she came in sight 
of an old summer-house, overhanging the tarn, 
around which rushes, vines that take their root 
in moisture, and a rank growth of water-plants, 
were growing in tangled luxuriance. At the first 
view of this weird building, Ruth paused, and 
looked back, frightened by her own temerity. 
There was a look of ruin in the broken window, 
the sodden roof, and the deep blackness of the 
tarn, that oppressed her with a strange and hor- 
rible dread. 

No wonder. It was there her worst enemies 
had died: the man who had persecuted her with 
his love, the girl who had hated her because of 
it. Terrible people both, who had brought sor- 
row and death upon her by their evil doing, and 
the fear of another death which was haunting her 
then. 

Ruth knew all the particulars of the tragedy 








She would } 








breath, as if about to enter the portals of a tomb. 
The door was hanging, loosely shaken by the 
wind, which came moaning through the black 
fir-trees, and rippled across the inky waters. The 
rank herbage all around swayed back and forth 
with a slow, continuous motion born both of the 
water and the wind. Ruth passed through it, 
and entered the building. She did not observe 
that. the path she had taken was intersected by 
another, and trodden down to the very entrance, 
as if by human footsteps. Her heart was so 
full of sadness that it took in the gloomy picture 
alone. It seemed to her that no human being 
could ever wish to visit a place so bleak and 
lonely, unless oppressed with perpetual appre- 
hension, as she was. 

Her father was dead; her husband was dying. 
She knew that, and felt herself to be the guilty 
cause. Nay, she was oppressed by a conviction 
that the man who had carried all his sins with 
him down into that deep pool, had also perished 
because of his fatal love for her. 

All the darker was that little building, because 
of the sunshine that trembled red and lurid 
through the black tops of the fir-trees that fringed 
ihe high banks of the tarn. Once or twice an 


Perhaps, when she had ; arrow of light, that seemed tipped with blood, 


shot down upon the water at her feet, as if mark- 
ing the spot where her enemy had perished. 

Yes, it was there that he went down, clasped 
by the strong, white arms of the woman he was 
hurling downward with murderous intent. The 
dilapidated balcony on which they had struggled, 
broken and jagged by their reeling bodies, stiil 
hung over the waters, dipping into them at one 
end. 

All this Ruth saw as the wind swung back the 
door. She also saw a human figure sitting on a 
ruined garden-chair in one corner, with an elbow 
resting on each knee, and her face locked in be- 
tween two hands, that clenched it like a vice. 
Who this dusky figure was she had no means of 
telling, but it filled her with terror, and she drew 
back, uttering a faint cry. 

The woman inside heard this involuntary sound, 
and leaped to her feet, like a leopard disturbed 
in his lair. The light was on Ruth’s face, and 
she saw it clearly. With one spring she cleared 
the door, and, wading knee-deep in the rushes, 
struck across a rough point, and intercepted tue 
young wife as she was fleeing up the perth. 

*“*You have come at last,’’ she cried, seizing 
Ruth by the arm, as a hawk snatches at its prey. 
I have been waiting, waiting, waiting for you— 


that had been enacted in that old ruin; but she } coming and going, coming and going, though 


had never possessed the courage to visit the place 


they told me it was of no use, that you and 


before. Now, she went toward it holding her { that other were far away. But I knew the 
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spirit that owns me would bring you here. 
Come !”’ 

Ruth shrunk under that stern grasp in 
speechless horror. She knew that face, its dark 
features, those splendid black eyes, that seemed 
to rain fire upon her, and those masses of inky 
hair, wound, coil on coil, around the head that 
bent toward her with the subtle movement of a 
serpent. 

“You are frightened; you shake like a cow- 
ard. No wonder! No wonder!” 

Still Ruth was mute. White as death, neck, 
face, and lips, she stood there, cold as marble, 
and as dumb. 

The face looking into hers was that of a wo- 
man drowned in the blackness of that tarn more 
than a year ago. 

Had she come to life again, or was an evil 
spirit looking upon her with those burning eyes ? 

‘¢You know me! You fear me,”’ said this crea- 
ture, in a fierce whisper. 

“Yes, I know you, and I fear you,’’ answered 
Ruth, in a deeper whisper. 

“Why not? It was love for you that put 
murder into his heart. That is reason enough 
why I should hate, and you should fear.”’ 

‘No, no,”’ pleaded Ruth, shuddering under 
the charge. 

“IT say yes; he loved you, and you him.” 

“ Never, never !’’ 

‘No ?”? questioned the strange creature, with 
wonder in her eyes. ‘‘No woman could help 
loving him; and, after all, you are only a woman.” 

«« And you—what are you?’’ questioned Ruth, 
awe-stricken, 

“What am I? A woman that drew the man 
she loved down to death with her, rather than 
leave him for you.” 

«But you live. 


Your hands are strong.’’ 
The girl unclenched her hands from that 
shrinking shoulder, and held them up to the 


light: A weird smile crept over her face, as she 
turned it upon Ruth. 

“ Yes, they were strong enough to drag him 
into eternity, but not to bring him-out again. 
Down in the very bowels of the earth, the under- 
current snatched him from me like a wild beast, 
but tossed me up through the blackness into the 
light I hated, and still hate.” 

“YOu were saved, then ?’’ 

“Saved? No, lost. Is a woman saved when 
her heart, her soul has been torn from her bo- 
som !”’ 

“Don’t! You frighten me. God has given 
back your life, which is a miracle of mercy.” 

‘And taken him at my hands, while his were 
seeking my life.’’ 





There was something so intense and wild in 
the girl’s look and speech that it silenced com- 
passion even in the kind heart of Ruth Hurst. 

‘**T will go now,” she said, attempting to move 
on. 

“Not yet. You and I murdered him. Let 
us stay together. You will learn to creep here 
at night, as Ido. Human beings have no feel- 
ing for each other, but the winds have, and the 
waters have. You can hear them rolling among 
the firs, and whispering strange things over the 
dead they have hid away. I was listening to 
them when you came in. Hush your breath, 
and you will hear as I do.” 

The girl's voice had sunk to a low wail. She 
bent her head as if drinking in some murmur of 
the air that chilled her. All at once a new 
sound broke through the intense loneliness, that 
of heavy footsteps wading through the rushes. 

*“‘Heis in search of me. Come, let us hide 
out of sight, or he will find us-—you and I, who 
have a right here.’’ The strange creature threw 
her strong arm around Ruth, as she spoke, and 
dragged her into the ruined Lake-House. 

Ruth sunk down upon the sodden bench mnte 
and helpless. The presence of this woman, in 
her best days, had always been a terror to her; 
now, when she seemed to have risen up from the 
dead blackness of that tarn, the effect was over- 
powering. The very sound of those footsteps 
sweeping through the rank herbage, made her 
quiver in every nerve; and when the figure of a 
man blocked up the door-way, she uttered a faint 
shriek. 

“Martha! Martha Hart, are you here ?”’ 

These words were uttered by the voice of an 
old man, evidently worn and pale, who was peer- 
ing into the darkness. 

‘* Well,”’ answered Martha, ‘‘ what if I am 
here? Can’t you see that I have company— 
dainty company? One who understands the 
sough of the wind, and the sob of the waters, as 
I do? Cannot you let us have this music in 
peace, just a little while, together ?”’ 

The man could not understand that more than 
one person was in the gloom of that building, 
for Martha stood directly before her prisoner. 

«« Come, lass, come away. This is an unwhole- 
some place,’’ he said, peering into the room. 
‘“A fog is settling down on the water, and the 
marshy shore is full of dampness.”’ 

“‘T like it! Oh, I like it !”’ said the girl, folding 
her arms as if gathering up the fog to her bosom. 
“Go away! Go away! You never will give me . 
time enough.” 

‘‘ But, Martha !”’ 

“Oh, father, why won’t you go?”’ 
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The old man turned away at this wild appeal, 
and moved off with evident reluctance. The girl 

stole to the dvor, and watched him keexly, as he 

moved through the drifiing fog, becoming more 

and more shapeless as it gathered around him. 

Then she darted back to Ruth. 

‘ He has gone now, poor old man. How should 
he know what is going on, down yonder? But 
you and I need no telling. We can understand 
these whispers, Oh, how deaf he must be to 
make them so faint! You drove him here, and 
I dragget him down. Let us go search for him. 
Come !’’ 

Martha pointed out toward the ruined balcony, 
as it’ that were the way she invited Ruth to take 
with her. 

Wild with terror, the poor young wife started 
up, and crowded back into an angie of the wails, 
crying out, 

“No, no! Great Heavens! you cannot mean 
that !”’ 

‘* We sent him there—you and I. Who else 
can bring him back? Have you no feeling? Did 
you never think that two old people live up yon- 
der, all alone, waiting for us to do something ?” 

‘¢ But we can do nothing. Their son is dead, 
long ago.” 

Martha smiled. Ruth could see that, by the 
faint light glimmering through a break in the 
fog. 

‘‘They think so—those old people. Others 
think so, but you and I know better. We have 
heard him pleading, complainivg, moaning. 1 
could not do it alone. The waters were too 
strong for me then, and might master nie, but 
you can help. He loved you, and one wave of 
your hand would bring him up. I have tried and 
tried, but it was of no use; the waters lift me 
back before I reach the depths where he is. They 
will nut let me sink so low because of giving 
him up.” 

‘* Oh, this is terrible !’’? moaned Ruth. 

“Terrible? When I stand back, and let you 
save him? When Iam ready to give him up to 
you, and go off somewhere to die alone, in some 
kennel, like the dogs he used to spurn with his 
foot? Only dive down with the old smile on 
your face that lured him so. It will be enough, 
and I will come here no more, night or day, 
night or day.” 

Ruth knew well that this poor girl was out of 
her mind, at least for the time; but this convic- 
tion only increased her terror. She looked des- 


nity. Beyond that she saw the skeleton of the 
broken balcony, barring the passage with its 


black, uneven lines. 

The very danger she was in, gave this young 
woman the courage of quick evasion. She clasped 
her hands in child-like pleiding. 

«Tam not strong enough yet. See how im- 
possible it is that 1 could smile. Feel how my 
arms tremble. The waters would be too much 
for me; I must have air.”’ 

‘*Air? Is it not bringing his voice to us from 
down yonder? Is it not drifting the fog all over 
us?” 

«Ah, yes! But one should be like an angel, 
to face death without fasting and prayer. The 
water spirits will never give him up toa sinful 
woman.”’ 

‘Sinful? I never thought of that,’’ mutter- 
ed the girl, reflecting moodily on the words, 
* Who knows but it was that which kept me from 
reaching him? With fasting and prayer I might 
go deep, deep down—but how? I don’t know 
how. Show me.” 

*¢Qne must be alone,’ said Ruth. ‘Quite 
alone.” 

“Ah!” 

Ruth comprehended, by that quick exclama- 
tion, that the girl's suspicions were aroused. 
* Or, if not alone, must ask help of God on her 
knees,”’ she added, with prompt self-command. 

«Qh, that is easy. I used to say my prayers 
when I was a little girl, with my face to the 
darkness.” 

Martha pushed Rath aside as she spoke, and 
knelt down, with her face to the wall, her head 
Lowed down, her hands folded, palm to palm, 
aud held up, as the mother had folded them in 
her infancy. 

Quick as a flash, and light as air, Ruth darted 
from the building, and fled up the path, never 
pausing to look back till her way was blocked by 
& strange man, who met her face to face in 
cloud of fog. She had already obtained one 
glimpse of those thin features, and recognized 
them at once. 

‘** You are her father,’’ she said. “Go at once. 
She is safe, as yet; but take her away from this 
place. It is fearfully dangerous.” 

“You know my girl, then? You can feel for 
her?” 

“Yes, Ido pity her. But why is she permitted 
to come here? It is a weird spot, full of awful 
temptations.” 

“It is her will, and no one can gaineay that. 





perately around for some means of escape, but 
Martha stood between her and the door. There 
was no outlet but that awful chasm throngh 
which one soul had already plunged into eter- 


At any rate, I can’t.” 
« But the poor girl is surely out of her mind?” 
{ The man shook his head, very sadly. 
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** At times. 


Yes, at times, her mind goes } attitude of prayer, but dumb and despairing of 


astray. Then she is sure to come here, and sit } words. 


hours and hours in that bit of a building, with 
her eyes on the water, and her lips moving, as 
if she held talk with the waves.” 

«But she speaks of far more dangerous 
things.” 

«Yes, yes. She does sometimes plunge into 
the tarn from that old balcony, but is sure to 
come up again all safe. Our Martha is one swim- 
mer in a thousand; but for that she would have 
drowned when she plunged in to save her sweet- 
heart, Dick Storms. You have heard how yon 
balcony broke down under him when the two 
were skylarking together, and my brave lass 
leaped in after him, and amost dragged him out, 
but not quite. Many a one to this day thinks that 
she went down with him. Happen they think 
soat the Rest. I don’t know, but my lass got 
free of the water, and came home for the first 
time in many a month, walking all the way in 
her wet clothes, and coming into her old homa 
like a ghost. Some say it was that something 
struck her on the head, when the balcony fell; and 
some will have it that the walk of ten miles in her 
wet things did it. But, sure enough, the lass has 


; s 1 cannot pray ! 


«Come, lass, come; it is time to go. I am 


; well chilled through with the fog,’’ he said, lay- 


ing a heavy but kind hand on hershoulder. “It 
will be daybreak before we reach home. There, 
now, that is a good lass. 

Martha arose despondently from her knees. 
Her hands dropped, her head fell forward, 

I cannot pray!” 

The old man took her two hands in his, and 
held them lovingly. 

**Go home, now, Martha,”’ he said, with touch- 
ing solemnity. That is a good child, 
and when we get by the hearth where your mo- 
ther used to hold your two hands between hers 
so, and teach your baby lips the prayer our Lord 
Jesus used when he knelt to His Father, the words 
will come—the rigiit words will come.” 

Martha dropped her face duwn upon her fa- 
ther’s hands, as they held hers in a firm, loving 
clasp, and for the first time in many a day burst 
into tears. 


” 


«Go home. 





her away out of the Lake-House, and into the 


open air, As they mounted the bank, Martha 


; 
: Then, with gentle violence, the old’ man drew 
3 


never been herself since then. All her brightness } paused, and looked down through the fog that 


is gone, and, instead of singing like a lark at her 
work, she goes about it without a word for any 
one. Them who knew her as the well-favored lass 
that ticed more custom to the public over yonder 
than the best tap ever did, wouldn’t know her 
for the same, if they was to meet her in the vil- 
lage street, which they neyer will, for our Martha 
goes nowhere but down yonder, and takes a long 
round through the lanes and across fields to get 
tothe tarn, which is an eerie spot for a young 
thing like her to take to.”’ 

Ruth listened to this rather tedious revelation 
with breathless interest. It had relieved her in 
some degree from the suspicions of a murderous 
crime that had so terribly affected her own life. 
Still the idea of an accident was incompatible 
with the abrupt plans and strange ideas that 
possessed the girl whom she had left kneeling in 
the Lake-House. 

“ Tt is, indeed, an eerie spot enongh, in its gloom 
and its lone iness to affect any sensitive mind. 
Keep your daughter away from it.”’ 

“ But she will come. I cannot help it. The 
best I can do is to follow her close. her not see- 
ing, and get her home safe. But she’s o'er wild 
to-night, and hard to manage.” 

‘Yes, she is-wiid. See to her at once.” 

The man started down the path, and went in 
haste to the Lake-Iouse, where he found the girl 
Martha ou her kuees, still maintaining au intense 


’ enveloped them to the inky blackness of the tarn 


at their feet. The gloom seemed to strike through 
and through her, as if she had never seen the 
place before. Turning away she sighed heavily, 
and said to her father, 

“No wonder that I could not pray. 
that sent him there.” 

The old man was troubled by this speech, as he 
had been at other times by the girl’s vague say- 


It was I 


3 ings. 


‘Nay, it was an accident. How could you 
help it, Martha?’’ he said, finding courage to 


3 question her. 
; 


** An accident, father! Oh, if you only knew !” 
They waiked on in silence, while Joe Hart had 


; no courage to ask questions, and Martha was lost 


in thought. At last she spoke again. 
“Father, have I gone altogether wild, or dida 
woman come to me in that place—the woman he 
; loved—and tell me to pray before 1 could hope 
to find him?” 
‘There was such a woman who talked with me 
on the path,’’ said Hart. 





“Then I have not grown quite mad,’’ was the 
dreary reply. 

Meantime, Ruth Hurst found herself in the 
gloom of the Park, so shocked and bewildered by 


; what she had seen, that she almost despaired of 
} finding her way home, for the fog had deepened 
} under the trees, and a few drops of rain flashed 
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through its floating gray, now and then chilling 
her with dread of a storm. 

As she stood upon the cross-path, doubtful 
what direction would lead to the Rest, a figure 

«came toward her from under the trees, hesitated, 
seemed about to turn back, but at last halted just 
by her. , 

“«My lady, it is dark, and this is the wrong 
way.” 

Ruth knew the voice, and her heart leaped. 

“Oh, Swark, is it you? How glad I am.” 

“Well, my lady, I have been close by all along 
since the fog began to roll up like blankets out to 
dry. It seems as if one could shake it solid from 
oaks ; so, says I to myself, this turning of day into 
night, unexpected like, is puzzling to a feller like 
me, and there is my lady down by the black pool, 
which couldn’t be told from the fog, if it wasn’t 
more like ink than water, wandering about, and 
no one near. So I whips up my pole, and mean- 
dered round, here, there, and across, keeping in 
sight and out of sight till now.” 

«You were very thoughtful, Swark.” 

«* Not much of that, but apt to be about when 
I’m wanted, more or less. This way. The cot- 
tage ought to be in sight, but one can’t catch a 
glimmer through all this. Oh, there is a flash 
from the big window, and here is the path.” 

Ruth walked forward rapidly, for great drops 
of rain were shooting thick and fast through the 
fog, and the grass was wet under her feet. 

“They'll be glad, so glad to see you, they will. 
Miss Ellen has been expecting of you ever since 
you came down; and as for the young master, he’s 
done nothing but stack his brushes, and look out 
of the winder ever since. It was ’fecting to see 
him.” 

By this time Ruth was in the porch of her old 
home, with the rain pattering down through the 
honey-suckle vines, and a light from the pretty 
oriel window streaming over her. 

She knocked lightly at the door, holding her 
breath, for it was the first time she had entered 
that house since the day she had fled from it, to 
save her husband from what she conceived to be 
worse than death. Up to this time she had shrunk 





from visiting this pretty spot; but now that she 
had been at the tarn, the cottage seemed a house 
of refuge to her. The light knock at the door 
was answered by Ellen, so bright, so cheerful, 
that the very bloom of her face brought smiles to 
the lips of her benefactress. 

«« Ah,” she said, “I have waited so long—so 
long.” 

Like her old home, yet unlike it was the little 
parlor into which Ruth came, pale and languid, 
from the excitement she had passed through. 
Ellen saw this, and her heart warmed with grati- 
tude toward her. 

‘*Come in, comein. Sit down here,”’ she said, 
drawing a pretty easy-chair toward a fire that 
had been kindled in the grate, when signs of a 
storm came up. ‘“ Your mantle is damp; let me 
take it off. How you shiver, dear. Bring more 
coals, Swark, and tell Fletcher that Mrs. Hurst 
has come.” 

Ruth allowed herself to be made comfortable, 
which was no difficult matter in that little room, 
where the firelight, as it rose and fell, threw its 
gold on the snow-white curtains, and the vases 
of choice flowers that graced every nook of the 
room. 

‘*What a pleasant little home it is,’’ thought 
Ruth, looking around with a faint smile on her 
lips.. ‘‘ Why did I ever leave it, to bring sorrow 
and death upon all that loved me? Alas, my 
poor husband ! how little he thought what would 
follow our rash act.”’ 

This sad train of thought was broken up by 
the appearance of Fletcher Welch, who came in, 
flushed with animation, restored to health, and 
so unlike the man Ruth had first seen in the 
squallor of Mrs. Carter’s best room, that it seem- 
ed impossible to recognize him as the same per- 
son. 

As he came forward, holding out his hand, 
Ruth arose ; but the room, with all its light and 
flowers, seemed to reel around her, and she sunk 
down insensible. The shock of that weird ad- 
venture, by the black tarn, had at last stricken 
her down. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


ECHOES. 


BY ELLA M. 


As I sit, to-night by my window, lone, 
Oh, why do I seem to wait, 

Fora step that echoes along the street, 
And the click of the rustic gate? 


I know that the voice is still and hushed, 
Whose whisper my heart would thri!1; 


CROWELL. 


But through the years that have vanished away, 
I can almost hear it still. 


Oh, the echoes that come from the days gone by, 
And the dear ones “gathered home,” 

They whisper and say they are waiting there, 
To welcome us when we come. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume, 
suitable for town or country wear. ‘he material 
is one of those printed percales of dark marine- 


blue, with a border in white. The under-skirt 
is crnamented with a gathered flounce, slightly 
full, and nine inches in depth ; this is headed by 
@ second row of the bordering, stitched on flat. 
In addition to the printed trimming for the dress, 
there is a tiny white ball-fringe; but this is al- 
together optional, and by some would be con- 
sidered as a troublesome addition to a wash 
dress, from the self-evident fact that it would 
have to be removed every time the dress went to 
the laundry. The tunic is cut straight in front, 
with long sash-ends at the back, trimmed with 
Vou. LXVIII.—65 











the border in a similar manner. Short paletot, 
demi-tight at the back, and loose in front, double- 
breasted, and buttoned with large mother-of-pearl 
buttons. Pockets, revers, collar, and cuffs, are 
all trimmed with the bordering. Any of these 
printed percales can be bought (the American 
ones) for twenty-five cents, and the soft-finish 
French ones for thirty-five cents per yard. Fif- 
teen to sixteen yards are required for ihe costume. 

Next is a charming model for a black grena- 


} dine, or the foundation of the lower one may be 


of silk, if convenient. The under-skirt is trim- 

med with three narrow knife plaitings, and just 

made to touch. The upper-skirt and corsage are 

cut in one, the back of which is made long enough 
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to form a demi-train for the house, and can be 
looped higher, when needed for walking. The : 
sides are looped a good deal, causing the back to 
be slightly bouffante for the home costume, and 
more so for the street, when the extra length 
is disposed of. This forms a tablier front, which 
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is closed by bows and ends of gros grain ribbon. 
The entire skirt is edged with a narrow knife- 
plaiting, corresponding with those upon the skirt. 
The neck of the corsage is finished with a stand- 
ing collar, and the sleeves have pointed cuffs and 
deep plaited frills falling over the hand. For 
this costume, if made on a foundation-skirt of 
black silk, sixteen yards of grenadine will be 
enough; if made entire, it will require twenty 
yards. We may add, the dress will be much pret- 
tier made upon the silk foundation ; and an inex- 
pensive silk may be used, or a partly-worn silk, 
if in good preservation. Grenadine can now be 
bought at all prices, ranging from fifty cents up, 


season the cheap ones do very well; but, after all, 


the best economy is to buy a good article. 

Opposite is another pretty percale costume, 
almost singular in its perfect simplicity. Striped 
in its grays, blues, browns, chocolates, maroons, 
these pretty domestic fabrics look always fresh 
and charming when made into graceful toilets, 
and worn on these warm summer mornings. This 
one is of narrow stripes of chocolate and white, 
costing only twenty cents per yard, and has the 
under-skirt simply trimmed with two bias bands 
of the same, stitched down. The tunic forms an 
apron-front, and is looped just enough in the 
back to make it graceful. A short, round basque, 
perfectly plain, with coat-sleeves, finished with 
a deep-pointed cuff completes the dress, Over 
it is worn a Marie Antoinette fichu, crossing in 
front, and carelessly tied at the back. This is 
ornamented by a bias ruffle, four inches deep, 
including the heading. It is set on with a cord, 
which is run in. Fifteen yards will be required. 












































depending upon quality, of course. For one 


Above is a dress of dotted muslin on figured 
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organdie—pretty enough in itself to be made 
simply. .Our model has but one skirt, the front 
of which is trimmed with a wide puffing, say 
eight inches, divided by a narrow bias band of 
an inch and a half, with a knife-plaiting finish- 
ing it, top and bottom. The back is cut in a 
demi-train, and where it joins the front of the 
dress, it is finished to correspond by a narrow 
band and plaiting. The corsage is a short cuirass 
basque, shorter in the back than in the front, as 
may be seen. It is also ornamented with a nar- 
row plaiting. The neck is finished heart-shape, 
edged with a similar plaiting; deeper plaitings 
finish the tight coat-sleeve. These dotted Swiss 
muslins are to be had in any of the stores for 
fifty cents per yard, and if worn over a colored 
silk skirt make a very effective evening-dress at 
very little expense. The organdies are in every 
conceivable color and design, from thirty-five 
cents up to seventy-five cents per yard. Twelve 
to fourteen yards will be sufficient for this dress. 

An apron of Swiss, trimmed with puffing and 
flouncing, with pocket and bretelles, is a very 


pretty design; and in these days, when all the 
young girls waiting upon the tables at ‘‘ Fairs” 
are expected to be provided with fancy muslin 
aprons, our design may not come amiss. 

There are sevenal novelties in lingerie. Some 
turned-down collars are to be’seen, but the stand- 
ing Medicis collar holds its own, although it has 
been worn a considerable time. The new Byron 
collars are rolled so high, and so closely round 
the throat, that they have very much the effect 
of the Medicis frills, and are quite as warm. 
Mechlin lace, both real and imitation, is much 
worn ; bat Valenciennes proves too strong a rival 
for it to become universally popular. The latter 
lace is brought out in new designs, showing convol- 
vuli, forget-me-nots, and quaintly wrought edges. 








We give also the front and hack of a dress for 


& little boy of from two to four years, made of § 
white pique. The front is double-breasted, and‘ to match. Skirt in deep kilted plaits. 


ornamented by bands of Marseilles braid, finished 
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cuffs and postillion at the back are ornamented 





NEEDLE-BOOK—CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The outer part has a foundation of cardboard, 


covered and lined with silk; over this are little 





frills of silk finely. pinked, plaited, and orna- 
mented with a head in each plait. A bow of 
ribbon finishes the needle-book. 


The inside leaves for the needles are of fine 
cashmere, edged with button-hole stitch. 





THE GEORGIAN VEST. 








DIAGRAM FOR. THE GEORGIAN VEST. 71 
No. 1. Haur or Front. pure lace, or embroidered Swiss flouncings, and 
No. 2. Haur or Back. finish with black velvet ribbon, two inches wide, 
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No. 8. Sroz Prece. $ for the heading, and three inches for the bows 
Make of blue silk or cashmere ; edge with gui- ‘ and ends. 












PATTERNS FOR 





BY MBS. 


In the front of the numiber, we give some pat- 
terns in Greek lace, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Italian Reticella. It takes the first rank amongst 
the decorative laces for household linen, for the 
adornment of furniture, and even for dress trim- 
ming. During the sixteenth, and part of the 
seventeenth century, it was extensively used for 
the ruff, for borders and insertions to curtains 
and table-cloths. We may add that the pat- 
terns are no fancy designs, but copied from an- 


JANE WEAVEB. 











tique laces. 

The work itself, complicated as it looks, is 
comparatively easy, and only requires patience 
and perseverance. First of all, the foundation 
frame-work has to be formed. This can be done 
in two ways. Fora pattern composed of square 


and oblong compartments, like the top part of the 
largest pattern in the front of the number, a strip 
of strong and evenly woven linen may be selected, 





and the principal outline as well as the transversal 


Fic. A. ROPE STITCH. 


frame-work is to employ strong lace braid for the 
purpose, and fasten the same to patent cloth. 
Horizontal, vertical, and curved supports are then 
put in and worked over with the needle, as de- 
scribed above. 

The more or less solid parts of the design have 
now to be added to the foundation lines. This 


is done by throwing across from left to right and 
back again, a foundation thread, which, for the 
first row, should always be double, tacking the 





Fie. 0. GENOA STITCH ON TWO THREADS. 


which can be worked over any number of foun- 
dation threads. The working of centre wheels, 
where they occur, is too well known to require 
special explanation. After the solid parts of the 
pattern have been finished, the little knobs or 
picots, which give such a pleasing appearance to 
_ antique Greek lace, have to be fixed to the out- 
72 





GREEK LAOBR. 





borders formed by drawing out threads in appro- 
priate intervals, and hemstitching over the strips 
of linen thus left. The next step will be to cut 
away\so much of the linen as to leave the hori- 
zontal and vertical leading lines of the design 
standing. Very sharp scissors ought to be used 
for this purpose, and great care taken to get the 
groups of threads straight and intact. The piece 
of linen so prepared may then with advantage be 
tacked to a piece of patent cloth or leather, and 
lined with stout canvas to give the required stiff- 
ness for working on which the pattern is traced. 
Diagonal and curved supports of the design are 
then put in by carrying two or three threads along 
the outline with the needle, and fixing them with 
minute tacking stitches to the patent cloth. The 
foundation frame-work thus established has then 
to be worked over with close buttonhole or rope 
stitch. (Figs. A and B.) 

An easier method to arrange the foundation 











Fic. B. BUTTONHOLE STITCH. 


same to the patent cloth in the required direction. 
The foundation threads at the first row have then 
to be covered with festoons of more or less loose 
button-hole stitches. This done, another single 
thread is thrown back, to form a foundation for 
the next row. Stitch after stitch is now worked 
into each of the last row, and the same operation 
repeated until the shape of the solid ornamental 
device is obtained. Many parts of the solid work 





may be done in Genoa stitch (Figs. C and D,) 








Fig. D. GENOA STITCH ON THREE THREAI 


lines. These old picots are quite different from 
the loose, round knobs of buttonhole-stitch em- 
ployed by workers of modern point. 

In addition to the principal pattern, we give 
two additional designs for points, either of which, 
or both, may be substituted for those in the 

} larger design. 











STRAW PICTURE-FRAME. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Pick out from-a bundle of straws those without 
flaws. It takes five for each part of the frame. 
Arrange them thus: put one long straw in the 
centre, a shorter one on each side, and a shorter 
again on each side of these: sew them together 
at the back with some strong cotton. When you 
have the top, bottom, and sides ready, fasten to- 
gether at the corners in the form of an Oxford 


to hide where the parts of the frame are joined 
together. The picture is fastened in with narrow 
ribbon, crossed over at the back, and brought 
through between the straws on each side of the 
frame, then passed over the centre straw through 
to the back, and firmly sewn; this ribbon has a 


very pretty effect. The frame is supported by 
three straws, which should be sewn to the back 


frame, placing the top and bottom one in front of } of the top; the straws should be bound at the 


the sides. Then make four small pieces of three 
straws in each, the centre one the longest, and 
fasten them cross-wise to each corner, by means 
of a piece of ribbon tied round. The ribbon is 


bottom with ribbon, -to keep them firmly to- 
gether. If the frame is to be hung up, there 
should be a loop, made of ribbon, sewn upon 
the top. 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR UNDER-LINEN 





ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials: Cotton, No. 12 and No. 20; me- 
dium-size steel hook. 

With the coarse cotton make a chain of twelve; 
join in a ring; fifteen chain, one-double under 
thering. Repeat twenty-three times more ; fasten 
off. With the fine cotton— 

1st Round: One double under the fifteen chain 
at the top of loop, six chain. Repeat all round. 

2nd Round: Seven chain, one double under 
the six chain. Repeat all round. This completes 
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the rosette. In working the second and all fol_ 
lowing rosettes, join at the fourth stitch of the 
seven chain where required. When all the ro- 
settes are made and joined, fill in the spaces by 
working one triple-treble in the first unjoined 
loop, one double-treble in the next. Repeat three 
times more; fasten off, and sew the end of the 
cotton neatly to the back of the work. When 
the required size is worked, tie in a knot of fringe 
under each seven chain. 





NAME FOR EMBROUIDERING, 





WORK-BASKET, ORNAMENTED WITH CHENILLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


No. 1 shows a basket of wicker; design No. 2 3 of the basket is lined with quilled silk, and fitted 
shows the size of the foundation, and the pat- {with pockets. A ribbon ruche finishes the top 
tern worked upon it in chenille. The inside $ of the lining. 
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EDITOR’S 


APpITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

‘sere EXPERIMENT OF AUTHORSHIP.—We have almost daily 
inquiries, from young ladies, as to their chances of success 
as authors. One such inquiry is now before us. The 
writer, however, does not even know how to spell; her 
manuscript is frequently almost illegible ; and her grammar 
is of the worst. Nor is this arare example, Yet she thinks 
she will, in time, maké a successful author; and she asks 
us to correct her article, and tell her what it is worth. She 
does not realize that authorship, instead of being the easiest 
way to make a living, is, in reality, the hardest. Where 
one wins, fifty fail. And of those who win, not one in fifty 
reaches the higher ranks, where the pay is large and the 
work comparatively light. In fact, only one Dickens has ap- 
peard, in a whole generation. 

Considering, therefore, the remote chances of success, we 
do not advise any young woman to turn to authorship for 
support, for she is almost sure to be disappointed. The re- 
muneration, except where success is decided, is generally 
very little. A great deal of harm has been done, in regard 
to this matter, by flashy advertisements, issued by new 
periodicals that seek notoriety at any cost. Statements 
are also occasionally made by book-publishers, as to the 
enormous editions printed of certain novels, and the vast 
sums paid to the writers, which, as every one in the trade 
knows, are wholly untrue. Books, of which not more than 
three or four thousand copies have been sold; have been 
advertised as having reached editions of thirty or forty 
thousand. The profits of the authors have been exaggerated 
in a similar manner. 

Even where a writer succeeds, the victory, in general, is 
a long while in coming. Thackeray wrote, for years, before 
he became famous. Authorship, as a rule, is like every 
other profession: eminence in it is to be attained only by 
incessant work. Yet young ladies expect their first crude 
efforts to achieve immortality at once. An artist, on the 
contrary, spends years in drawing from models, or sketching 
from nature, and is satisfied if, after a long apprenticeship, 
he gets a picture accepted at the Academy. We do not mean 
to say that no person ought ever to try to be an author. 

But some natural ability is the first requisite, and after that, 

work, and still work, and still again work, before even mode- 
rate success can be expected. 
For Tae First Time ror Some Years, black silk mantles 
are made and sold separately from the costumes, They are 
short at the back and long in front, with narrow sleeves, 
and are frequently embroidered and trimmed with cascades 
of lace. Summer cloth, cashmere, and sicilienne, are also 
made up into fichus, dolmans, round capes, and mantelets, 
and trimmed with either silk braid, beaded galoon, crimped 


TABLE. 


Wortn Makes many new faille dresses with skirts tht 
are plain and clinging in front, bordering them with a heavy 
fringe, which keeps the breadths in place. The front is cut 
in one piece, bodice and skirt having no join, while at the 
back there are pointed basques in the form of tulip-leaves, 
B th these b there are sash-ends, which fall con- 
siderably lower on the skirt. This habit-bodice and the 
train are always different from the front of the skirt. For 
example, the front will be striped pink and white, the train 
and the bodice damask pink. The bodice is cut sq sare, and 
a small bouquet of flowers is added on the left side of it, 
This style of toilet is only fit for indoors. 





A Crentcry AnD A Harr Aco.—The following was the 
costume of a fashionable lady in 1709. It came, as an old 
letter says, from which we quote, “per ye last from ye 
port of Bristol, England, to His Majesty's plantations in 
North America.” A black silk petticoat, with a red and 
white calico berder ; cherry-colored stays, trimmed with blue 
and silver; ared and dove-colored damask gown, flowered 
with large trees; a yellow satin apron, trimmed with white 
Persian ; muslin head-cloths, with crawfoot edging ; a black 
silk furbelowed scarf; and spotted hood. 

“ Her Favorire.”—The editor of the Richland (La.) Bea- 
con says :—* Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine for May is on our 
table, looking fresh and beautiful as a spring flower. No, 
it is not on our table either; we put it there, but our better 
half picked it up and has been reading it for about two 
hours. It is the favorite of most of the ladies; and then it 
is so cheap—only two dollars a year, and postage pre-paid. 
Those who want the best magazine for the price should sub- 
scribe for this one.” 


A Wipow has no bridemaids ; her dress is generally gray 
or lavender, never white, and she wears a bonnet and vei. 
It makes no difference whether she marries a single man or 
a widower, or whether either party has children. In other 
respects the ceremony is the same as an ordinary wedding. 
We make these remarks in answer to an inquiry. 





“Tus StneLe Story.”—Says the Sullivan (Mo.) Standard, 
“ Peterson for May is already upon our table. The picture 
of the ‘ Queen of the May,’ oh! how beautiful, and the story 
itself is so interesting. Ladies, many of you would give the 
price of subscription to get to read this single story. Only 
$2.00 a year, and postage free.” 


Winvow Curtains, Erc.—In all new curtains there is 
quite an Oriental torfe. For people who like artistic color 
ing, the English tapestry curtains will also find a great deal 
of favor. Many of these have bright-colored fleur de lis on 
a black ground ; others are in stripes. 





fringe, or lace. Mantles take such various shapes that it is 
impossible to describe them all; but a favorite pattern seems 
to be one with long, square tabs in front, and a demi-long 
cape behind, which outlines the figure, and sets over the 
tournure much as a jacket would do. Mantles are all cut 
high in the neck, where they are finished off with either a 
standing collar, ruche plaiting, or lace frill. No bare throats, 
with turned-down collars, are to be seen ; ruches, large frills, 
and cravats are in great vogue at present; in fact fashion 
seems to be fast drifting to the style adopted at the time 
of the first French Revolution, when ladies’ throats were 


Improves Wirn Eacu Issvt.—The Point Pleasant (West 
Va.) Register says:—*“ Petersou’s Magazine for June is on 
our table. It is one of the best numbers we have scen lately. 
The publisher seems to improve on each issue. Our lady 
friends should be liberal patrons of this magazine.” 


Must Have It.—A gentleman writes :—* Inclosed, find 
subscription for ‘ Peterson’ for 1875. My wife thinks she 
cannot do without it any longer. She has been taking it 
for years, until last year.” 


Granpmama's Portrait.—How natural, how good, every 





enveloped to their chins in billows of white muslin and 
lace 


6 


{ one will exclaim, on seeing this graphic illustration. 
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A New Voivme begins with this number, affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs, for convenience 
sake, had better begin with either this number, or the Jan- 
uary number, Single subscriptions, may begin with any 
month whatever. We still take additions to clubs, at the 
same price paid by the rest of the club, and can always 
supply back numbers, if wished. The newspaper press 
unanimously pronounces “Peterson” fo be the best and 
cheapest of the lady’s book. 

We Pre-Pay THE Postrace, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
all mail subscribers. Persuns getting up clubs should be 
particular to explain this to those they ask to subscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, at their 
own offices, at an additional expeuse of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now asked for 
“ Peterson” include the postage, making it really cheaper 
than ever. Bear this in mind. 

CasHMERE SHAWLS for upholstering furniture are much 
used by the very rich. The shawls are not stretched over 
the sofa or chair plainly, but are plaited like the ancient 
Greek draperies, and are trimmed with fringe, consisting of 
a mixture of very fine wool and silk, with several rows of tas- 
sels, such as are to be seen on the best sorties de bal, or opera 
cloak. In fact, there is quitea rivalry between furniture and 
dresses, for they are trimmed much in the eame style. 


Mrs. Burnertr’s NoveLet.—This lady’s novelet, as will be 
seen, has been changed, and, we think, for the better. “ The 
Tide on the Moaning Bar” will be acknowledged, by every 
one, to be, perhaps, the most powerful story Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett has ever written. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Whip and Spur. By George E. Wariug, Jr., formerly Colonel 
of the Fourth Missouri Cavalry. 1 vol.,18 mo, Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co,—We hardly know which to admire most, the 
dainty setting of these racy sketches, or the vigor and fresh- 
ness of the sketches themselves. “ Vix,” “Ruby,” and 
“Campaigning With Max,” are devoted to three vhargers, 
which Col. Waring owned and rode, at three successive 
periods; and if he has not made the horses immortal, it is 
because nothing in literature is immortal any longer. Cer- 
tainly, never were steeds celebrated more enthusiastically ; 
nor do we suppose that steeds ever deserved it more; for it 
is impossible to read the sketches without seeing that the 
author is a capital horseman, and fully knows what he is 
writing about. Interspersed with this praise are bright, 
off-hand pictures of army life, which make the reader almost 
wish that he, too, had been “an Arcadian.” A half-sup- 
pressed vein of humor runs, as a sort of under-current, 
through all these three sketches. In “ Wettstein,” “How I 
Got My Overcoat,” and especially in “Two Scouts,” this 
humor bubbles up in a never-ceasing fountain of fun. But 
Col. Waring is more than a mere picturesque narrator. He 
has imagination of the true quality, as his “In The Gloam- 
ing” shows, though he seems to think it his duty to conceal 
this, as far as possible. The last article is “ Fox-Hunting in 
England.” To many persons this will prove the most inter- 
esting ofall. We have all read so much, in English novels, 
of fox-hunting, that we are naturally curious to see if an 
American is as enthusiastic over this sport as “one to the 
manor born.” Col. Waring is sv; and we have no doubt that 
any good horseman would be: we can testify that the sight 
of the hounds running, and a field of a hundred, or more 
riders, in rapid pursuit, stirs the blood as few things else 
can. We cordially commend this dainty little book. 


























Bertha’s Engagement. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo 
Philada:; T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new novel the 

very last, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, whose writings are so 

well known to our readers. That we may not be charged with 

partiality, we give, instead of our own opinion, that of the 

Evening Bulletin, one of the best of the critical journals of 
this city. “ It is,” says the Bulletin, “a story of American 

life, and it will interest its readers from the beginning. 

Indeed the opening chapter, in which the hero and heroine 

encounter a terrible danger, is one of the most exciting of 
all. The danger arises from the breaking of a reservoir, and 
a consequent flood, that devastates a valley in New England. 

This chapter is, indeed, a vivid description of a real calamiy 
that occurred a year or two ago, and caused great excite- 

ment throughont the country. This strongly-written chap- 

ter is introductory to a highly-wrought romance of love, 

jealousy, rivalry, murder and revenge, the dramatic situa- 
tions succeeding one another in a rather bewildering way, 
and the various characters figuring in a very active man- 
ner before the reader. The stories of Mrs. Stephens are 

adapted to the taste of much the larger portion of the Ame- 

rican reading public, but none of them have pleased her 
readers better than this one is sure to do.” The volume is 
handsomely printed and bound, 

Musical Composers and Their Warks, For the Use of Schools 
and Students in America, By Saruh Tytler. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This little work does not pre- 
tend to originality ; all it claims is to be a compilation; but 
this claim is admirably carried out. Not only young people, 
beginning their musical education, may read the book with 
profit, but even older persons, especially if they have not the 
time to go to original sources. Commencing with the earliest 
known composers, Miss Tytler gives short biographies of all 
the most eminent, including Palestrina, Gibbons, Purcell, 
the two Scarlattis, Stradella, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, W eber,]Mendelsshon, Cherubini, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Schubert, Chopin, and Mayerbeer, and closes with 
notices of living artists, such as Verdi, Wagner, etc., etc. 
The volume is handsomely printed, as are all the books of 
this house. 

Personal Reminiscences, by Cornelia Knight and Thomas 
Raikes. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—This is another of that charming 
“ Bric-a-Bac” series, so ably edited by the poet, Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Miss Knight was lady companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, and her remeniscences cover 
the first third of the present century. Mr. Raikes mingled 
in the best society of London and Paris, and his diary ex- 
tends from 1831 to 1847. From these writers, Mr. Stoddard has 
culled an immense number of anecdotes, The book is hardly 
inferior to even the best of those that have gone before. Seve- 
ral racy pencil sketches illustrate the volume, of which those 
of Talleyrand and Beau Brummel are especially graphic. 

Harry Blount. Passages in a Boy's Life on Land and Sea. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers—We should think this would be a very popular 
book with boys, for it is full of life, and much of it has evi- 
dently beeu written from experience, The scene is laid in 
England, principally in Yorkshire, and gives a graphic 
picture of school-life there. Mr. Hamerton is already fa 
miliarly known by his work on Etching, his “ Chapters on 
Animals,” and “ The Inteliectual Life.” 

Holden’s Book on Birds. By Charles F. Holden. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: New York Bird Store.—This little book tells you how 
to keep a bird in health and song, how to tune a bird, how to 
teach it to perform tricks, etc., etc. It is, in fact, invaluable 
to bird-fanciers. It is profusely illustrated, 

A Paragraph History of the United States. By Edward Ab- 
bott. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers,—This is a well- 
written little manual, valuable chiefly for reference, but 
almost indispensable on that account. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Wuat tHe Newsrarers Say.—The newspaper press, with 
one voice, pronounce “ Peterson's Magazine” the cheapest and 
best of the lady's books. Snys the Benica County (Mich.) 
Record, “ For beauty of illustrations and genuine worth it 
stands unrivaled. It is the best and cheapest published.” 
Says the Chagrin Falls (0.) Exponent :—“ As to the literary 
contents, they get better and better. No other lady’s book 
has such a brililant corps of contributors. Take it all in all, 
it is the best for its money in the world, If you have not 
already subscribed for 1875, do so atonce.” The Sauk Rapids 
(Minn.) Sentinel says: “ It is a marvel of cheapness as well 
as excellence.” The Danbury (N.C.) Reporter says: “ The 
steel engraving is alone worth the subscription price.” The 
Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says: “It is the leading fashion 
periodical in the country.” Says the Southern (Miss.) 
Herald: “We don’t know how so good a monthly can be 
afforded at the low price of two dollars per annum, but the 
publisher has done it for a great number of years.” We 
could quote scores of similar eulogiums. When our friends 
are soliciting subscriptions, they should read some of these 
notices to those they are asking to join the club. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PETERSON’s MaGazINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, a. 
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AMERICAN Lapres owe their beauty to the use of Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.”, For removing Tan, Freckles, and all 
discolorations from the skin, it has no equal Sold by all 
druggists. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 
No. VIT.—Varroxa, or Smati-Pox. 


Not much can be said of this disease that will be of any 
peculiar advantage to mothers, and any lengthened descrip- 
tion must be deemed out of place here. 

The disease begins with chilliness and ~ ‘vering, great 
heat, etc., violent pain in the head, and pa ularly in the 
back, and sometimes by drowsiness or stupor, delirium or 
convulsions. 

The mother may take comfort in the fact that convulsions 
are rarely fatal at the commencement of any febrile disease ; 
and here such an attack is found to be a favorable incident, 
when a variolous eruption is approaching. On the fourth day 
from the commencement of the irdisposition, the eruption, 
begins, in the form of a small red «spot, with a hard central 
point, The subsequent changes arv a pimple toa circular 
vesicle, gradually flattening on tho top, and next remark- 
ably indented in the centre. 

The vesicle, now about the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and transparent, by the sixth day is a quarter of an inch in 
size, and its contents are no longer clear. By the eighth 
day the circular form of the pock is lost, its fluid becomes 
puruient, and incr , and falls on and 
after the fifteenth day. 

Mothers need not be alarmed at the great amount of the 
swelling of the face and hands of their children during the 
eruptive stage of the disease, as it is an usual attendant, 
and forbodes no ill. 

To be able to distinguish this disease from chicken-pox is 
of much comfort to the solicitous mother, which she may 
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readily do by observing, in the first place, that the general 
constitutional symptoms, such as fever, pain in the head and 
back, are quite light in the latter, that also the pock or pus- 
tules are of rapid growth, of large size, and more irregular 
in shape from the very beginning; that some even will fre- 
quently be found to change their character the day after 
they have first appeared, turning yellowish, and begin to 
dry up. 

The small-pox pustule early communicates to the touch 
the sensation of fine shot beneath the skin; by the dimple 
or depression in the centre of the vesicle, and other charac- 
teristics previously mentioned. 

The air should be pure and cool in the room where the 
little patient lies, and the body should not be heated by two 
many bed-clothes. High heat and stimulating food will 
largely increase the size and number of the pock pustules, 
and add to the fever and general distress. An emetic of 
ipecac., in the beginning, tends to render the disease mild in 
its course, if the after treatment is judicious. 

Lemonade, or any simple acid drinks, are allowable for 
the common beverage. Nourishing food, but not stimulat- 
ing, is required ; and it is only when the fever assumes a low 
or typhoid character that tonics should be given, such as 
decoction of bark, or quinine, with dilute sulphuric acid, 
etc. Ifthe eruption should suddenly recede, or the pocks 
sink and become very much dimpled, and rigors, convul- 
sions, or delirium supervene, the mother must have recourse, 
at once, to the warm mustard water bath, sinapisms, and 
some stimulants, internally, and not wait till the family 
physician arrives. Sometimes, in delicate children, or those 
of weak constitutions, the tonsils will be found to suffer 
from inflammation, and ulceration will speedily follow. 
These affections of the soft parts of the throat are to be 
taken as evidences of debility in the system, and the further 
progress of these symptoms (even though much fever, 
thirst, and delirium be present) will be immediately arrested 
by the adoption of those remedies for the cure of sore throat 
mentioned in the article on scarlatina, viz., quinine, and 
arom. sulphuric acid internally, and a large, hot linseed 
poultice around the throat externally. A depletive course, 
such as active purgation, antimonials, etc., will only assist 
the disease to prostrate the system still more, and place the 
child’s life in the utmost jeopardy. The eyes of the child 
should be carefully protected during the disease, and not 
too much light be allowed in the chamber. 

In all cutaneous or self-limited diseases, prudent regimen 
and nursing are the main points or essentials in a happy 
recovery, whilst medicines are of secondary importance. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


FLowens AND HEALTH.—We have all heard what thealarm 
ists say—that the odors of many flowers are injurious to 
health. Bnt modern science teaches us that the ill-effects 
produced by the odors of one set of plants and flowers are 
balanced, perhaps quite overmatched, by the good effects of 
other sets. Most of us have heard of “ozone.” It is one 
of those capital ingredients of the world that have existed 
froth the beginning, but which have only of late years been 
actually recognized, and consists, in plain English, of highly 
electrified oxygen, the gas, when so electrified, acquiring 
specially good qualities in regard to the general health of 
mankind. Professor Montegazza, of Padua, states that cer- 
tain plants and flowers, upon exposure to the rays of the 
sun, cause so large an increase in the quantity of ozone round 
about, as to be eminently conducive to a better condition of 
the atmosphere,—of course with the understanding that 
there is proper ventilation, such as will carry off the excess 
of purely odorous matter that may arise from them. Among 
these ozone of the bot, 1 world are the 
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cherry laurel (poisonous in its leaves and kernels,) the clove, 
lavender, mint, fennel, the lemon tree, and others; also the 
narcissus, the heliotrope, the hyacinth, and mignonette, 
Certain prepared perfumes, similarly exposed to the sun- 
shine, add further to the atmospheric stock of ozone, the 
well-known Eau-de-Cologne, for instance, oil of bergamot, 
extract of millefleurs, essence of lavender, and some of the 
aromatic tinctures. The oxidation of certain essential oils 
obtained from plants and flowers, such as the oils of nut- 
meg, aniseed, thyme, and peppermint, is likewise indicated 
by the professor as a source of ozone, though the supply 
of this pl t aerial di t is, in the case of these, 
less considerable. Dr. Monteg Js accordingly 
the large and sedulous cultivation of ozone-producing plants 
in all districts and localities where the atmospere is liable to 
be corrupted, marshy places in particular, in which last, 
according to Dr. Cornelius Fox, in his recent comprehensive 
work upon ozone, it is impossible for any better sanitary 
agent to be introduced than the common sunflower. This 
plan, happily able to make itself quite at home in the poor- 
est cottage backyard, has been shown not only to purify 
the atmosphere of marshy places, removing a very decided 
amount of the miazmata ordinarily there engendered, but 
to confer the positive benefit of augmenting the quantity 
of ozone. People are recommended often to the seaside, or 
to special marine watering-places, for the sake of their 
reputed wealth in ozone. Should we not move a vote of 
thanks to the man who has shown us how to arrange for 
supplies upon our own premises? 











THE WORK-TABLE. 
ABBREVIATIONS IN CrocuEt.—A subscriber asks us for the 
meaning of the abbreviations used in our descriptions of 
crochet patterns. We have frequently complied with this 
wish, but as the fair querist is probably a new subscriber, 
we give, again, the meaning of the abbreviations, 
ch, Chain-stitch. 
. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch, 
. Slip-stitch. 
Single crochet. 
Short double crochet. 
. Double crochet. 
. Short treble crochet. 
. Treble crochet. 
. Long treble crochet. 
m. Miss, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
8a~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper, 


PRESERVES. 

Blackberry Jelly—Put the fruit in the oven, and press it 
through canvas, when tender. Allow rather more than 
three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar to one pound of 
fruit syrup, and boil three-quarters of an hour. This jelly 
is much improved by using equal quantities of bullaces and 
blackberries. The acid flavor of the bullace takes away the 
flatness of the blackberry, Put the jelly into moulds, and 
cover with paper in the usual way. Itis more likely to turn 
out well after being kept a month or two than at first. 

Another —Boil together a quantity of apples, cut small, and 
blackberries, that are thoroughly ripe, in the proportion of 
one pound of blackberries to half a pound of apples. When 
boiled quite soft and pulpy, strain through a hair-sieve, and 
reboil, with half a pound of loaf sugar to each pint of juice, 
about half an hour. A quarter of a pint of water to every 
four pounds of fruit may be bviled with it to advantage. 





Quince Marmalade.—Peel the quinces, quarter them, and 
remove the cores and pips. The quarters should be thrown 
into a pan of cold spring water as they are cut, to preserve 
the color. The quinces should then be put into a covered 
jar, with one quart of water to four pounds of fruit, and 
stewed in a slow oven for several hours, till they are quite 
tender, and of a bright red color. When they are thus pre- 
pared for marmalade, weigh them, and to every pound of 
fruit allow three-quarters of a pound of crushed loaf sugar. 
Put the fruit into a preserving-pan, aud bring it gently toa 
boil, stirring frequently all the time. Continue boiling till 
the whole is quite soft and a smooth pulp; then add the 
sugar, and again bring the fruit toa boil. Continue boiling 
gently for twenty or twenty-five minutes, Take the pan 
from the fire, and paste down the marmalade in jars while 
hot, with double papers, care being taken to have the paste 
quite boiling, aud to strain the papers tightly over the jar. 

Siberian Orab-Apple Cheese—Wipe the apples in a clean, 
dry cloth, and examine each one, to be sure that they are 
perfect. Any damaged ones should be cut with a fruit- 
knife, and only the sound part used. «Put them in acovered 
jar, in a slow oven, till quite tender, then sqeeze them 
through coarse canvas (called in some places “ cheese-cloth,”) 
allow three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar to one pound 
of pulp, and boil for half an hour, skimming well; put into 
moulds, and paper, as any other preserve. If the jelly is 
desired clear, do not squeeze tne fruit, Tie the canvas over 
a large jug, and lay the fruit on it, letting it drain. This is 
wasteful, however, unless the fruit is afterward pressed and 
boiled separately; besides, the rich flavor of the apple-core 
would be wanting in the jelly. 

To Beans for Winter Use-—Put as many as ‘are 
wanted for immediate use into a pan, and pour hot (not boil- 
ing) water over them, enough to cover them (the salt will 
fall to the bottom ;) lift out the beans, put them into fresh 
hot water three or four times, allowing them to remain in 
each water for about an hour, and then boil them in the 
ordinary way. Toward the end of the winter they will 
need nearly half an hour extra boiling, as the salt isapt to 
make them hard. A pinch of carbonate of soda added to 
the water they are boiled in gives them the bright green 
color they have when fresh. 

To Preserve Asparagus.—Take away the white part, and 
boil the remainder for three minutes with salt and butter; 
then take them out and put them in cold water for an hour. 
Drain thoroughly, and put them by in jars or other vessels, 
with a sprinkling of salt, a lemon cut in slices, and vineggr 
and water in equal proportions. Cover them to the thick- 
ness of a penny-piece with butter that has been previously 
melted, and store them away in a moderately cold place. 

To Preserve Peas—Gather the peas before sunrise, shell 
them immediately, and throw them into boiling water; 
when they have had one good boil, take them off, and when 
cold spread them thinly over a wire sieve; place the sieve 
for six hours over hot wood ashes, or over a very slow char- 
coal fire, so as to dry them very gradually, and then put 
them into bottles, corking them carefully. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liquid Glue.—An excellent liquid glue is made by dis- 
solving glue in nitric ether. The ether will only dissolve a 
certain amount of glue, consequently the solution cannot be 
made too thick. The glue thus made is about the consis- 
tency of molasses, and is doubly as tenacious as that made 
with hot water. If a few bits of India-rubber, cut into 
scraps, be added, and the solution allowed to stand a few 
days, being stirred frequently, it will be all the better, and 
will resist damp twice as well as glue made with water. 

Celery Vinegar.—Put half a pint of celery-seed into a quart 
of vinegar, bottle it, and in a month it will be fit for use. 
It must be strained before it is put in the castor-bottle. 
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To Loosen the Glass Stoppers of Smelling- Bottles and Decan- 
ters.—With a feather rub a drop or two of olive-oil ronnd 
the stopper, close to the mouth of the bottle or decanter, 
which must be then placed before the fire, at the distance 
of a foot or eighteen inches, in which position the heat will 
cause the oi] to spread downward between the stopper and 
the neck. When the bottle or decanter has grown warm, 
gently strike the stopper on one side, and then on the other, 
with a light wooden instrament; then try it with the hand. 
If it will not yet move, place it again before the fire, adding, 
if you choose, another drop of oil. After a while strike 
again as before; and by persevering in this process, how- 
ever tightly the stopper may be fastened in, you will at 
length succeed in loosening it. 


Polish for Furniture—One-third of spirits of wine, one- 
third of vinegar, and one-third of sweet-oil ; or rather more 
of the last. Shake the bottle well daily for three weeks; 
it is then fit for use, but the longer it is kept the better it is. 
The furniture must be rubbed till the polish is dry. Use 
every two or three months, and rub the furniture over daily 
when dusted. For dining-room tables and eideboards, use 
it every week ; it makes them beautifully bright. 

Raspberry Vinegar —Take ripe raspberries, put them in a 
pan, and mash them with a large wooden spoon or masher. 
Strain the juice through a jelly-bag, andgto each pint of 
juice add one pound of loaf sugar and one quart of vinegar. 
When the sugar has dissolved, place the whole over the fire 
in a preserving-kettle, and let it boil a minute or two, and 
skim it. When cold, bottle it, cork it well, and it will be 
fit for use. 


To Dry Herbs—They should be picked just before the 
plant blossoms; wash them, to free them from the dust; 
place them on a sieve to drain; then put them in the oven 
after the bread has been drawn out, and let them remain in 


it till they are perfectly dry. Rub them from the stalks, 
put them in glass jars, and cover them closely. 


Pepper Vinegar.—Put the coral peppers in a bottle, and 
pour over vinegar enough to cover them. 


To Tell Good Nutmegs.—Prick them with a pin. If they 
are good, the oil will instantly spread around the puncture. 


DEINBS. 


Elder Wine.—To every quart of berries put two quarts of 
water; boil half an hour; run the liquor, and break the 
fruit through a hair-sieve. Then, to every quart of juice, put 
three-quarters of a pound of Lisbon sugar, coarse, but not 
the coarsest. Boil all together for a quarter of an hour 
with some Jamaica peppers, ginger, and a few cloves. Pour 
it into a tub, and, when of a proper warmth, into a barrel, 
with toast and yeast, to work—which there is more diffi- 
culty to make it do than any other liquor, When it ceases 
to hiss, put a quart of brandy to eight gallons of wine, and 
stop it. Bottle in the autumn or at Christmas, The liquor 
must be kept in a warm place, to make it work. 


Vendor, or Milk Punch.—Pare six oranges and six lemons 
as thin as you can; grate them after with sugar, to get the 
flavor. Steep the peels into a bottle of rum or brandy, 
stopped close, for twenty-four hours. Squeeze the fruit on 
two pounds of white sugar; add to it four quarts of water 
and one of new milk, boiling hot; stir the rum or brandy 
into the above, and run it through a jelly-bag till perfectly 
clear. Bottle, and cork close immediately. 

Lemonade Syrup.—Sqeeze the juice of twelve lemons; add 
to it one pound of loaf sugar; pour a little boiling water 
over the peels; cover them close, and when cold strain it to 
the lemon-juice and sugar. Put the syrup in decanters, and 
use with ice-water im saitamer, or hot water in winter. One 
wineglassful of this to Wrree-quarters of a tumbler of 
water, 





Vinegar. —Bruise one quart of gooseberries, and 
let them stand for two or three days in three quarts of cold 
spring water which has been boiled, stirring often during 
the time. Pass this through a hair-sieve or bag, and put in 
one pound of sugar (which must be coarse) for each quart of 
liquid. After it is in the cask, put in a toast of yeast, and 
place it in a sunny spot, covering the bung-hole with some 
solid snbstance (slate, perhaps, is the best,) and let it remain 
until it becomes properly tart, when it may be removed to 
the cellar. 


Orange Syrup.—Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit ; squeeze 
the juice through a sieve; to every pint add a pound and a 
half of powdered sugar. Boil it closely, and skim as long 
as anyscum rises; you may then take it off, let it grow cold, 
and bottle it off. Be sure to secure the corks well. Two 
tablespoonfuls of this syrup mixed in melted butter make 
an admirable sauce for a plum or batter pudding, and it 
imparts a fine flavor to custards. 


Ginger Sprup.—One pound of green ginger-root, ten pounds 
of sugar, two gallons of water. Cut up the root in pieces, 
and add to it two gallons of water; boil it till reduced to 
one gallon; strain it,and pour it over ten pounds of white 
sugar. When the sugar has dissolved, boil and skim it till 
no more scum rises; take it off, and when cold bottle it for 
use, 


Lemon Syrup.—Six pounds of sugar; two quarts of water ; 
one pint of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water together, 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved, place it over the fire. 
Boil and skim ‘it, then add the lemon-juice. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fia. 1.—AFTERNOON-DREss OF WHITE Mvustin OVER PINK 
Sik on Pink Lawn.-—Plain skirt edged with embroidery. 
The tunic is of white muslin, with an apron-front made of 
rows of embroidery put on as ruffles, and fastened back under 
the pouf with a sash of pink ribbon. The body is trimmed 
with embroidery, and the sleeves puffed lengthwise with rich 
insertion between the puffs. 

Fig. 1.—Hovse-Dress oF Gray Monarr.—The skirt is 
made with three plain ruffles, the upper one headed by a 
row of black velvet. The skirt clings closely in front, and 
has a small pouf behind from under which fal] the wide ends 
of the bretelles. These bretelles are made of black velvet, 
edged with guipure lace, both the velvet and lace on the 
wiast being nurrow. A black velvet waistband and cuff on 
the sleeves completes this elegant toilet. 

Fig. 11.—Oark14Gk-Dress or Foutarp Sitx.—The under- 
skirt is of a pinkish mauve, the skirt at the back plain, 
whilst the front has four rather wide ruffles of pink mauve 
and blue lilac, alternately. The over-dress is of the bluish 
lilac tint, and has two rows of piping around the skirt at 
the back. The waist and sleeves are plain. The Marie An- 
toinette fichu is made of the bluish lilac, trimmed with 
Duchess lace, headed by bands of the mauve. It is long in 
front, with square ends, and is held down to the waist at the 
back by loops and ends of the two colors of the silk. Duchess 
lace falls over the hands. The hat is of the Trainon shape, 
trimmed with ribbons of the two colors of the dress. 

Fig. rv.—Morn1n@-Dress or Wutte Mustin Over PINK 
Lawn.—The lawn has one deep flounce of white around the 
bottom. The white over-dress reaches to this flounce, and 
is trimmed with full knots of pink ribbon. 

Fig. v.—WALKING oR TRAVELING-Dress or Ecru DE 
Brar.—The under-skirt is of de bege of a nut-brown color, 
and has a deep-plaited flounce. The over-dress and deep 
jacket are trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the ecru 
de bege, headed by a brown mohair braid, and the jacket 
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has brown buttons. Brown straw hat, trimmed with brown 
velvet and ecru-colored feathers. 

Fi. vi.—WAtkinG-Dress or Gray Camet’s-Harz.—The 
under-skirt is of gray silk, the back widths laid in deep box- 
plaits, the front ornamented at the bottom with a bias band 
of gray silk, striped with brown. Sleeves of the gray silk. 
Over-dress and waist, cut in one, of summer camel’s-hair, 
striped with brown. Pocket of plain gray silk, ornamented 
with a brown bow. Brown sash and collar, and trimming 
on the sleeve. Worsted fringe of brown and gray. 

Fie. vri.—OarriacGe-Dress.—The under-skirt is of almond- 
colored silk, with the back breadths of plain nut-colored silk, 
laidgin box-plaits. The front and sides are trimmed with 
knife-plaitings and puffings of the almond-colored silk. The 
puffed back of the over-dress is of the nut-brown silk, and 
the front of the almond-colored, trimmed with three bias 
bands of the brown silk, to simulate the apron. The jacket 
is of the almend color made with a vest front of the nut- 
colored silk. 

Fie. vii.—Mapras Prarp Over-Dress or BLUE AND 
Gray.—The sash and trimming down the front, and of the 
cuirass, is of blue silk. 

Fic. 1x.—Fovniarp Sirk Over-Dress or WHITE AND 
Vroter Pxiarp.—The sides at the back are shirred. The 
sleeveless basque is of the violet silk, with a foulard vest 
front and pocket. Foulard sash. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—We also give a beautiful summer 
fichu of white net, trimmed with Malines, or other softly- 
alling lace, and a violet and white twilled silk fichu, trim- 
med with a fringe. Either of these are very becoming to 
slender figures. The two hats are also of the newest styles; 
but only two varieties out of myriads. 

Summer always brings out charming toilets in thin, va- 
pory materials, which, though they look so inexpensive, 
sadly belie their appearance. White muslins, organdiea, 
lawns, batistes, besides innumerable grenadines, and other 
thin, {silky materials are only simple at the first glance, 
The rufflings and the puffings, and the silk under-dresses, 
all make the summer toilet a somewhat costly affair. 

Many ladies now use the delicate pink, blue, or violet 
law.1s (plain ones of course) in the place of silk, for slips 
under their dresses, 

Plaitings, and especially marguerite pleitings, which are 
as fine and as closely luid as the petals of that flower, and 
look like crimping, are decidedly the favorite trimmings at 
present. The long tablier reaching to the foot, has abolished 
wide flounces on the skirt, it being found that two narrow 
platings on the front and side breadths, and several rows on 
the back breadths, form a more effective trimming. These 
plaitings are sometimes sewn by machine, but they are better 
with flat hems held by blind stitches. Sometimes the raw 
edge of the silk is merely turned up once and secured by 
what is called “cut stitching;” but, at any rate, the plaits 
should be always pressed flatly and left to flare open; if 
they are deeper than the eighth of a yard, they should be 
caught by a thread in the centre on the wrong side. Plait- 
ings are also intermixed with froncés—or, as these are called 
sometimes, drawings, gatherings, or shirrings; but, with all 
this multiplicity of names, they are nothing more nor less 
than the material drawn up into a wrinkle by means of 
threads run through it, each from half to three-quarters of 
an inch apart. A strip of the material, from four to eight 
inches wide, is used for these gatherings. 

The bodices that are made with five seams at the back, 
and without curved side-pieces, are gaining ground with the 
public. The seams each side of the one in the centre of the 
back commence, as @ matter of course, on the top of the 
shoulder; they are held in position by slender whalebones, 
which are carried to the end of the three centre seams. The 
difference between the Joan of Arc bodice and the cuirass 
(both of which are pspular,) is that the former is slightly 


hollowed out, or describes somewhat of a curve, whilst the 
latter is straight all round. 

Black silk guipure is again in fashion. Those who possess 
deep guipure flounces can utilize them advantageously by 
mounting them on stiff net, and without any fullness, in 
rows one close to the other. This makes a charming Spanish 
tunic or tablier, which can be worn over a variety of dresses; 
the sleeveless bodice is also cut out in net and covered with 
piece-guip Guip is used in the same manner over 
white silk, and can be worn thus over light silk dresses. 

Straw fringes are in vogue for trimming light dresses, and 
several stylish ball toilets are ornamented with black 
ribbon velvet embroidered with straw. 

Skirts are now bordered inside with narrow flounces of 
Swiss or Madeira work, and with cambric plaitings, edged 
with Valenciennes lace. These additions to the lining of a 
skirt are called balais or sweeping-brooms. Formerly they 
were only to be seen on ball-dresses, but now they are added 
to most skirts with trains and demi-trains. Black silk 
stockings are more fashionable than any others just at pres- 
ent, and there is great variety in them; some are open- 
worked, some are studded all over with flowerets of various 
hues, and some are of two widely-contrasting colors, the leg 
being violet and the foot white, with fine violet stripes; in 
others, on the contrary, the foot is scarlet, and the leg alter- 
nate stripes of scarlet and white. These silk stockings are 
worn under shoes with high heels and fancy buckles, and 
they generally correspond in some measure with the toilet 
worn at the time, 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Lritrie Boy’s Costume or Dark Gray Dr Beor.— 
The skirt is made plain in front, and laid in deep kilt plait- 
ings at the sides and back. Jacket of the same material, 
and trimmod, like the front of the skirt, with gimp orna- 
ments. % 

Fig. 1.—Grrw’s Dress or Ware Pique.—Mantle of black 
silk, trimmed with gimp embroidery and fringe. 

Fig. 111.—Girw’s Dress.—The petticoat is of blue and 
white striped percale; the over-dress of two shades of the 
percale in stripes. 

Fic. tv.—Cuttv’s Dress or Warre Piquer. 

Fic. v.—Boy’s Highitanp Dress.—Full kilt skirt, jacket 
and vest of Scotch plaid. Stockings and cap. 





NOTICES. 

43> In Remrrina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia, Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter, Be particular to address to CuaRres Jf 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4ae- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a~ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4@~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 





of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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 OREMTTNS Mr 


Great offer to Subscribers for “Peterson!” 


REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 














Prrerson’s Macazine does not give premiums to subscribers for subscribing. No periodical of real merit, and 
that is offered at a fair price, needs to do this. Good magazines do not have to bribe people to take them. But we can, and do, 
furnish “Peterson” to both single subscribers and clubs, A DOLLAR LESS THAN OTHERS. If a premium 
is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, of course, must come out of the periodical ; and either the subscriber 
gets an article just that much poorer, or else has to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this is exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer such premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to “ Peterson’’ while those that 
are of the same class as ‘‘ Peterson’’ are a dollar or more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to 
the publishers of such cheap pictures as they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
PRICE, AND A PREMIUM ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribers 
who wish only the magazine, do not have to pay for a picture they do not want; while those who wish the picture, can 
get it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an impression for them. This is the true business way. To this end we offer 


A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson’ for 1875, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifty cents extra. These are all either mezzotints, or line engravings, of large-size for 
framing, and of the most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars an impression: the original cost of each 
plate having been from 


One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 


As we own these plates, we can furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing : a competition in which 
no others can engage. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “ Peterson ’’ (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang up in the parlor, a work ofreal art, worth three times as much 
as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. These engravings, too, will besent, promptly, on receipt ofthe money. When 
remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is as follows : 


BUNYAN ON TRIAL, - ° , - - (27 inches by 20) 
eae 


BUNYAN IN JAIL, . ° 
WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, . et oe DD 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, - 7 " (24 “ “ 76) 


“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” ae 

WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - ° ° - es os 

BESSIE’S BIRTH-DAY, . ° eo ae 

CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, en 

NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, ’ 28 i : JB) 

WASHINGTON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE, aN 

By this plan (we repeat) those who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar less, 
whether single or in clubs, than they can get other periodicals and far inferior pictures for. (To satisfy yourselves, compare 
our club prices with those of any other good magazine.) Those who have pictures enough, and want no more, get on the 
contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price for other periodicals of its class. 

Specimens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clubs, 

Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























